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Applying Turnover Principle to Make Profits 
George Hemmingsen 


Dealers Favor High Lists and High Discounts 


Safety Factors in the Use and Care of Saws 
S. Horace Disston 


Steps Towards Simplification of Tanks 
West Coast Jobbers Claim Rates Discriminate 


Salesmanshift vs. Salesmanship 
Frank Farrington 


Novel Campaign to Select a House Organ Name 


Project That Means Much to Mill Supply Men 


Find New Applications for Welding Equipment 


New York Swamp Was Leather Industry Center 
T. R. Elcock 


Survey of Business Shows Lower Price Trend 

Perth Amboy Company Celebrates Anniversary 

Krueger Machinery Company Expanding Rapidly 
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QUPPLIES 


Force Feed Oilers Standardized for Stock 


HE “Genuine Detroit” Force Feed Oiler, Model JTS, 

has been so designed that it is universally adaptable 
to all types of steam engines, gas engines, pumps, air com- 
pressors, etc. 


Manufactured in 1, 2, 3 and 4 feed sizes, with shaft extend- 
ing through the oiler permitting it to be driven from either 
end and furnished complete with the necessary connections 
for easy and substantial installation. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING SUPERIOR IN APPEAR- 
ANCE AND FINISH THIS NEW AND BETTER 
FORCE FEED OILER EMBODIES NUMEROUS 
OTHER DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. Let us tell you 
about them. Write for Catalog No. 100 and prices. 


OR small steam engines and pumps where a correspondingly small 
sized oiler is desired we offer the Model LS. 


This oiler is manufactured in one-feed. one quart capacity only and like 
the Model JTS finished in lustrous black enamel, furnished complete with 
all necessary fittings for installing. 


THESE OILERS ARE, BECAUSE OF THEIR SUPERIOR FEA- 
TURES, READILY SOLD AND CARRY A HIGHLY SATISFAC- 
Lig tf PROFIT TO JOBBERS AND DEALERS IN MILL SUP- 
PL ; 


G DETROIT L[UBRICATOR (OMPANY. G 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Manufactured from virgin metals. Ten- 
sile strength 36,000 to 37,000 lbs. per 
square inch. Brinell hardness, 64. 
Elongation in 2” from .47 to .50”. 


HarBronz 
The Perfect Bearing Metal 


: Other Harris Products 
A Product of Man- To Mill Supply Dealers Seamless Copper 


ufacturers of 40 The things you should be most interested in when con- Floats 
9 i i i C 
Years’ Experience sidering an agency for Cored and Solid Bronze Bars are Brass -_ oppe 


the quality of the metal offered and the selling policy of the 
manufacturer. In dealing with the old established house of 
Arthur Harris & Company, you will be satisfied both with HarBronz 
as a high grade bearing metal, and with our selling policy, which is 
based on distribution through the regular jobbing channels. 


Steam Jacket Kettles 
Vacuum Pans 


Write us for particulars of the sales proposi- 
tion we are making to dealers in mill and ma- 
chinists’ supplies. 


ARTHUR HARRIS & CO., 212-218 Curtis St.. CHICAGO 


Brass Founders Brass Finishers Coppersmiths 


7 When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuPPLIES. 
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WRITE OR WIRE NOW 

Word has been received from Cleveland that reser- 
vations for hotel accommodations should be made 
at once by all who expect to go to the convention, 
but who have not yet sent in such reservations. 
There are several other conventions in Cleveland the 
same week as the mill supply gatherings, and it will 
be difficult to secure rooms at the last moment. Only 
a letter or wire reservation will be accepted. So, if 
you are going to the convention, write or wire today. 
Hotel Cleveland will be headquarters. 


THIS IS YOUR CONVENTION 

Any manufacturer or distributor of mill supplies 
Who fails to attend the triple convention in Cleve- 
land on May 19, 20 and 21 will miss a rare oppor- 
tunity to take part in what may very well be made 
the most important series of conferences that have 
ever been held in the history of the mill supply 
associations. The completion of the program for the 
convention at this early date, and the inclusion 
therein of several group meetings, indicates the 
spirit of harmony that exists between the manufac- 
turers’ and the dealers’ associations. The timeliness 


of the topics for discussion is also cause for con- 
gratulations to those whose task it is to provide a 
business program. 

Even a casual glance at the program for the group 
meetings will reveal the fact that each topic for dis- 
cussion is one that holds interest for all jobbers 
Whose interests are allied with the respective 
groups. Take, for example, the first group session, 
that of the pipe tools and fittings group. The first 
topic to be discussed is “Cash discounts.” It would 
be hard to locate a jobber who isn’t interested in 
this topic, and when all is said and done, propaganda 
will not settle such a question; it must be settled 
by a thorough discussion between the interested par- 
ties. The second topic, ““What is the jobber’s cost of 
handling pipe tools and fittings, and what profits are 
now being made in the distribution of these lines?” 
certainly gives all concerned an opportunity to meet 
on common ground, and lay all cards on the table 
for any showdown that either manufacturers or 
jobbers may desire. 

Take the program of the belting and transmission 
group. What jobber of mill supplies isn’t interested 
in learning what can be done to improve the present 
situation in the sale of these lines? Or what jobber 
is not interested in settling the question of the re- 
turned goods problem, and of resale prices? 

Not only in the group sessions has the business 
program been made up of topics of prime impor- 
tance, but in the proposed executive sessions of the 
individual associations, there is evidence of an en- 
deavor to make attendance at the meetings more 
valuable to the members of the associations. 

Nothing has been left undone, at least not know- 
ingly, to make the business the all-important point 
at the conventions. If those who plan to attend will 
remember that the success or failure of the new 
group meeting system depends upon a large attend- 
ance at each one of the sessions, and that each and 
every man must appoint himself a committee of one 
to see that he and his friends do their part, then 
the nineteen-twenty-four mill supply gathering will 
go down in history as a great contribution to the 
general welfare of the industry. 

While business will be the keynote of the conven- 
tion, the committee in charge of arrangements has 
not forgotten that there is a great value in the social 
side of such gatherings, and the Cleveland mill sup- 
ply men are arranging an entertainment program 
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that will keep the visiting manufacturers and job- 
bers busy after the business sessions are over. 

The other day, an old timer was reminiscing over 
some of his experiences in the mill supply business. 
He remarked that among the happiest recollections 
of his business life are thoughts of the many friend- 
ships he had made by attendance at the mill supply 
conventions. It was his opinion that these friend- 
ships alone had been worth every penny spent in 
going to the annual gatherings, even if he did not 
take into consideration the value to him of the con- 
vention discussions. 

This is a point that may well be considered by all 
mill supply men. It is worth while to mingle at least 
once a year with hundreds of representative men in 
your own line of business. It is worth while to 
renew old friendships and to make new ones. Last, 
but not least, it is worth while to lend your aid in 
trying to create a better spirit of harmony and 
understanding between the two branches of the mill 
supply family—the manufacturers on the one hand, 
and the distributors on the other. 


GRAFT AND POISON POLITICS 

Every honest citizen is nauseated daily by the 
stories of graft, double-dealing and character 
besmirching broadcasting from Washington. No 
branch of the government is safe from attack, and 
while partisan politicians maneuver, no administra- 
tion of recent years can escape. Crude oil, boot- 
legging whisky, income tax recoveries, federal 
pardons, immunities granted to crooks, and every 
form of favor bestowed for cash, are involving men 
of hitherto unblemished reputation, and the country 
is heartsick and weary. The average citizen wants 
to see the guilty punished, but is beginning to fear 
that politics and not justice is in the saddle. From 

toxie Stinson to Gaston B. Means and others of 
their kind the stories come, with congress too busy 
investigating and covering up to attend to vital 
legislation. Presidents we honored and loved are 
having their every motive questioned and their 
honor besmirched. 

As a people we are in a state of moral perversion 
when we can get a laugh out of the testimony of 
such a creature as Gaston B. Means, who stated that 
his principal business was escaping from indict- 
ments. They have been numerous, ranging from 
bootlegging to murder. Secretary Mellon, so Means 
boldly insinuated, aided New York booze runners, 
and President Coolidge is very likely to be accused 
of inciting revolution in Germany. 

Where these senate investigations will end, no 
man knows, because nearly every day testimony is 
given that leads into a hitherto unsuspected cesspool 
of suspicion and corruption. While it might seem 
that the blasting of a reputation here and there 
is the most serious thing to result from these 
revelations, the fact is that distrust of our public 
servants is growing, with the perhaps natural result 
that even business halts because of a fear that the 
very foundations of commercial as well as govern- 
mental integrity are being weakened. The only thing 


for business men to do is to realize that politics has 
always been rotten, with a decision to step into the 
mess at the earliest possible moment for the purpose 
of throwing out as many rascals as possible, and 
replacing them with men who are at least under 
suspicion of being honest. 


WIPE OUT DEAD STOCKS 

Dead stocks wipe out profits on many sales, and 
in the present campaign to put the mill supply busi- 
ness on a better basis, one of the first offensives 
should be against this stronghold of inefficiency. The 
experience of the Mohr-Jones Hardware Company 
of Racine, which is related by the purchasing agent 
of the company elsewhere in this issue, illustrates 
vividly the possibilities that await those mill supply 
dealers who will thoroughly analyze their business. 

The particular item which has been selected as an 
example is one that is carried in nearly every mill 
supply house. In fact, it is a standard line. It hap- 
pens that it is a very minor one in the Mohr-Jones 
sales, but in many supply houses sales of this item 
run into large figures. Because the line is a standard 
one, the reasoning applies to all similar lines, and 
consequently to avoid misunderstanding, the editor 
has deemed it advisable to delete the name of the 
manufacturer as well as the name of the product. 


Several points stand out in connection with the 
findings of this well known supply house. One is 
that a mere inventory is of little value, while a real 
inventory analysis may be made of inestimable value. 
Another is that it is very easy to fill supply house 
shelves with such large quantities of certain items, 
that the carrying charges on an individual item may 
well consume not only the gross profits on the goods 
sold, but the cost of the goods as well. Furthermore, 
the discovery of overstocks should be followed by 
measures to increase the sales of the items in ques- 
tion so that they may be brought down to a profit- 
able basis once more. 

Turnover has always been a mystical word in 
business, but it is the keystone of merchandising, 
and it will be well for mill supply men to realize 
that first of all the mill supply business is merchan- 
dising. It has been the contenion of MILL SUPPLIES 
that it is no more to the advantage of the manu- 
facturer than it is to the jobber to pile up the latter’s 
shelves with large stocks. It may fill up the manu- 
facturer’s order books for the time being, and keep 
his factory running at full capacity over a definite 
period, but it is not good business because the repeat 
business is too far between. 

This subject of business analysis is one that is 
worth while studying. Like all industries, the great 
need of the mill supply field is stability, and this 
latter point will not be reached unless the contribu- 
tory cause’ that bring the peaks and valleys of ac- 
tivity are removed. 

Much can be accomplished for the general welfare 
if mill supply dealers will continue to interchange 
their ideas on this and similar subjects. It will be 
possible to plug up many of the leaks which are now 
making smooth sailing out of the ordinary, and it 
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will create a friendlier spirit among dealers every- 
where. MILL SUPPLIES is always at the service of 
the mill supply field and offers complete co-operation 
in this regard. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

The outstanding feature in the industrial life of 
the United States during the year 1923 was the 
elimination of a twelve-hour day in the steel plants, 
and the installation of an eight and ten-hour day. 
Although this much-desired end was for many years 
declared impossible of accomplishment, without a 
dislocation of production methods and costs, it is 
remarkable how little effect it had on the industry 
as far as the public was concerned. The United 
States Steel Corporation, for example, in 1923 pro- 
duced a tonnage never exceeded but twice in its his- 
tory, and then in 1916 and 1917. The figures for 
1923 are of tremendous magnitude, covering an out- 
put of 147,000,000 tons of materials, valued at 
$1,571,414,000 and showing a net profit of $108,707,- 
064 after deducting all charges, including taxes. The 
gross business exceeded the business in 1922 by 
$500,000,000. The net earnings but faintly reflect 
the real prosperity of the company, because expendi- 
tures for improvements exceeded by $41,000,000 the 
expenditures for improvements during the previous 
year. 

A matter of even greater interest is the improve- 
ment in the condition of employes, whose average 
earnings increased from $4.94 per day in 1922 to 
$5.83 in 1923, despite the reduction of two hours of 
labor per day. The corporation now has a surplus 
of $512,751,220, with $508,302,500 in common 
shares outstanding. The increase in current assets 
last year, over 1922, totaled $76,400,000. All the 
big steel plants in this country are now on the eight 
and ten-hour day basis. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. during 1923 put through a notable pro- 
gram of expansion, absorbing the Steel & Tube Com- 
pany of America, and reported a net profit of 

27,597,193 before providing for depreciations. The 
net after all deductions was $15,673,750. The pes- 
simists of the country will have a fine time digesting 
the reports from the steel companies, ever taken 
as a safe measure of our industrial health. 


WHY NOT CHARGE INTEREST? 

There is great interest among mill supply dealers 
in the question of charging interest on past due ac- 
counts, and it is to be hoped that it may be crystal- 
lized into action, and that in the near future the 
practice of charging such interest may be a univer- 
sal one. In fact, the idea might very well be 
incorporated into a plank in the platform of a better 
business campaign. 

Go into a bank for a loan. If you get it, you start 
paying interest on it from the moment you get the 
money. Then you take that money and invest it in 
a large stock of machinery and supplies, and sell 
part of that stock to a customer on 30 days’ credit. 
Why in the name of all that is righteous should you 
continue to pay a bank interest on the money with 


which you purchased the stock, and then let the cus- 
tomer off without charging him for taking more 
than the stated credit time to pay for the goods? 

Banking is one of the foundations upon which 
business is built, and the great financial institutions 
of this country have reached their high position be- 
cause they have collected for the services which they 
render. If banks were to sell credit, and then allow 
the customers to pay when they pleased without pay- 
ing extra for the privilege, there would be a mor- 
tality among banks that would be, to say the least, 
distressing. 

Yet, mill supply houses that have to carry cus- 
tomers’ accounts are in the banking business, and 
when they do not transact that part of their business 
in accordance with the time-tested methods that 
have helped make banks the bulwark of business 
life, then they are not doing business in an efficient 
manner. 

It would be a long step forward for the mill supply 
industry to make a start in the direction of charging 
interest on overdue accounts, and at the same time 
it would be good publicity for the industry, because 
it is sound in principle, and others would surely fol- 
low the lead. It only remains for the mill supply 
dealers to take united action to put the idea across. 


BUILD FROM WITHIN 

Mill supply dealers, in common with other em- 
plovers, often became perplexed over the problem 
of how to keep their organizations intact, and to 
maintain the interest of their employes. Keeping the 
salesmen on their toes is an especially trying task in 
some organizations, and dealers are continually on 
the hunt for some system that will work satisfac- 
torily. 

In a recent published interview, the head of a 
great department store stated that there are three 
features that will hold an employe, and that these 
are: Salary, cooperation of executives, and promo- 
tion. In considering this statement, the thought 
occurs that the most satisfied mill supply organiza- 
tions in this country measure up to these very 
requirements. Each member of them is paid fair 
wages; they are all given every co-operation pos- 
sible by their employers; and when there are open- 
ings in the business, these are filled from within the 
organization. 

There isn’t any better way to take the life out of 
a salesman than to make him feel that he is as near 
the top as he can get. On the other hand, more 
money or promotion to a better position, or better 
territory, keep ambition alive, with the result that 
the man will exert a little more effort to get that 
extra money, or to merit the next position in the 
list. 

It is becoming more and more the custom of suc- 
cessful mill supply organizations to build their sales 
organizations from the ground floor of the supply 
house. In other words, it is being recognized that 
the supply business is one that cannot be learned 
in a hurry except by extraordinary individuals, and 
that the best trained salesman is one who has a back- 
ground of experience in the business. 
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There is quality in the very look and feel of 


STERLING AIR HOSE 


When a man who knows hose gets hold of a length of 
Sterling Pneumatic Tool Hose or Sterling Air Drill Hose, he 
doesn’t have to see it in use to know that here is a hose of 
extraordinary quality. 


Sterling speaks for itself by its very feel and look. If you 
have never sold or used Sterling Air Hose, just try this your- 


The Mechanical Rubber self. Get a piece of Sterling in your hands and you can tell 

Company's line gives dis- in short order that it is no ordinary air hose. 

tributors these combined 

advantages: Notice the ample, resilient, oil-resisting tube. 

1. The most complete line 
of mechanical rubber ; ; 
= ky aeekainabene. If you have a piece on which the cover is stripped back, ex 

2. Quality standardized and amine too the close-braided, powerful jackets. They are dif- 
above question. 

3. Sales exclusively through ferent from those of ordinary braided hose—much stronger 
distributors. 


4. Effective, business-build- and more flexible. 


ing sales assistance. 


5. A profitable cost basis. Finally, look at that extra thick rubber cover. And what 


isk us more about our dis- an amazingly tough, wear-proof cover it is! 


tributor arrangement 


There are the three reasons why Sterling works the longest 
time on the hardest job. 


a Sterling Hose is sold by Mechanical Rubber 

SS; Company distributors in nearly every impor- 

{ | tant industrial center. Write us for the name 
of the distributor nearest you. 


Well bought is half sold 


Che Mechanical Rubber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Offices: 4614 Prospect Ave. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SUPPLIES. 
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Complete Program for Big Triple Convention 


Interesting Topics for Discussion at the Business Sessions and 
Plenty of Entertainment Scheduled to Keep ttl Visitors Happy 


If every mill supply man who attends the triple con- 
vention of the supply associations in Cleveland on May 
19, 20 and 21 does not have one of the most enjoyable 
times of his whole life, it will not be through any 
fault of the local committee which has charge of the 
arrangements, for this group of manufacturers and 
dealers, headed by H. D. North, secretary of the Ferry 
Cap & Set Screw Co., is leaving nothing undone in its 
efforts to make the convention one long to be remembered. 

W. M. Pattison, president of the W. M. Pattison 
Supply Co., and chairman of the finance committee of 
the general committee, has already raised sufficient 
funds to carry through the plans for entertaining the 
convention guests. There will be a stunt night, for 
which a special committee is completing arrangements. 
There will be a grand ball to close the convention. As 
to a golf program, it is likely that there will be no 
arrangements made for any formal matches, as it is the 
desire of the officers of all three associations that noth- 
ing shall interfere with the business sessions. How- 
ever, the local golf committee will see to it that any 
visitors who may desire to get out for a little informal 
game, will be given guest cards permitting them to play 
at one of the local country clubs. 

Inquiry at the Hotel Cleveland during the last month 
disclosed the fact that reservations are being received 
in large numbers, and the Cleveland convention bureau 
states that there will be several other conventions in 
the city during the same week, and therefore it be- 
hooves all who may desire to go to the convention to 
send in their reservations at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

The committee in charge of entertainment for the 
ladies will see to it that wives, sisters, daughters and 
sweethearts of convention attendants will be extended 
every courtesy possible, and that they will be given an 
opportunity to see all the sights, to go shopping or to 
the theater, and to thoroughly enjoy Cleveland hospitality 
during their stay in the city. 

During the past fortnight, the chairman of the various 
committees selected the members of their respective 
committees. Here is the final line-up: 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


General Chairman—H. D. North, The Ferry Cap & 
Set Screw Co. 

Vice Chairman—H. W. Strong. Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. 

Finance Committee—W. M. Pattison, chairman, The 
W. M. Pattison Supply Co., J. J. Stephens, Strong, Car- 
lisle & Hammond Co., A. J. Hinz, The Leutkemeyer Co., 
R. K. Lane, The Standard Tool Co., and H. D. Cram, 
The W. Bingham Co. 

Ball Committee—-George S. Case, chairman, The Lam- 
son & Sessions Co., Lamson Jennings, vice chairman, The 
Lamson & Sessions Co., James A. Donahue, The Foster 
Bolt & Nut Co., Charles Longfield, The Kirk-Latty Mfg. 
Co., James Mills, The Carnegie Steel Co., and E. A. 
France, the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Stunt Nite Committee—N. J. Clarke, chairman, The 
Lake Erie Bolt & Iron Co., Philip Arnold, The Garlock 
Packing Co., E. E. Jergens, National Malleable Castings 


Co., William Collier, Republic Iron & Steel Co., and 
W. E. Caldwell, The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 

Golf Committee—S. L. Murfey, chairman, The Chis- 
holm-Moore Mfg. Co., Richard Valentine, The Valentine 
Rubber & Supply Co., H. T. MacKean, The Standard Tool 
Co., and D. K. Swartwout, The Swartwout Company. 

Registration — H. E. Dickerman, Chisholm-Moore 
Mfg. Co. 

Business Committee—Fred MclIsaacs, chairman, The 
Kirk Latty Mfg. Co., F. H. Reed, Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., C. H. Palmer, National Screw & Mfg. 
Co., and C. C. Coventry, Cleveland Tool & Supply Co. 

Ladies Committee—Harold Seymour, chairman, Colum- 
bian Hardware Co., S. L. Murfey, Chisholm-Moore Mfg. 
Co., Nelson Gage, National Tool Co., A. U. Klingman, 
Bourne Fuller Co., and J. A. Parker, Mau-Sherwood Co. 

The business program for the convention has been 
completed. It will be the first time in the history of 
the associations that a joint program has been used in 
the triple meetings. This is taken as an indication of 
the spirit of harmony that prevails. Incidentally, the 
program has already been printed and so is ready for 
distribution at this early date. According to Secretary- 
Treasurer F. D. Mitchell of the American association, 
there has been a thorough understanding among the 
committees that at the forthcoming convention, entire 
attention will be centered on business during the busi- 
ness hours. 

The registration and general offices of the convention 
will be opened at the Hotel Cleveland Saturday noon, 
May 17, so that early arrivals may be taken care of 
before the official opening day. Delegates, guests and 
ladies will be provided with badges identifying them 
with the convention. The National badge will carry a 
red ribbon; the Southern badge will carry a maroon 
ribbon; the manufacturers’ badge will carry a_ blue 
ribbon; a green ribbon will be provided for manufac- 
turers’ agents, and a white ribbon for guests. For the 
ladies a special white ribbon badge will be provided. 

There will be one edition of the registration list pub- 
lished, and if necessary a supplement. This edition will 
be ready for distribution on Tuesday morning, and will 
contain the names of all who have registered up to Mon- 
day at 6 P. M. 

The Southern association will hold executive sessions 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, and the 
National association will do likewise. The American 
association will meet in executive session on Tuesday 
and Wednesday mornings. The group meetings will be 
held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 
In announcing the complete program, which follows, 
MILL SUPPLIES places the program for the combined 
meetings of the various groups first, and the executive 
sessions of the individual associations second. 

Monday, May 19, 2:30 p. m.—first session, Dixon C. 
Williams, chairman of pipe tools and fittings group. 
Discussions: “Cash Discounts,” and “What is the job- 
ber’s cost of handling pipe tools and fittings, and what 
profits are now being made in the distribution of these 
lines?” 

Monday, May 19, 3:45 p. m.—second session, H. S. 
Demarest, chairman of general supplies group. Discus- 
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A Structure to you aa 


Mechanically Right It means that Dodge Wood Split Pulleys | 2 


are easy and profitable to sell. You can} 1 
offer Dodge Wood Pulleys without apology 
or argument—you profit by the confidence 
built up in the buyer’s mind, by the success 
ful performance of the five million pulleys 
sold since 1882 in thousands of the leading 
industrial plants, as well as the positive guat- 


DODGE MANUFA 


Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Houston, Boston, Cincinnati, THE Mi 
Newark, Seattle, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp.tes. 
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rsqi leadership means 


DG@DGE 


1 aja dealer Interchangeable 
alleys f antee of perfect satisfaction or money Wood Bushings 
| can refunded. 
ology 
Why not sell a leader—it means larger pro- 

denice . 
ail fits, quick turnover and volume sales? It 
ileys means power savings to your customers— 
wr quick delivery and life time service. 
guat- | Write for dealer proposition. 
UFAC}RING CORPORATION 

_ Wake: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. Dodge Wood Pulleys are sold by five hundred local 
iE MECHANICAL TRAN SMISSION OF machinery and mill supply dealers on the immediate 


POWER 


delivery basis. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Svuppttes. 
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A LEATHER belt grips the pulley in a way unequalled by any other type 
of belting. On a normal load, at 12% slip, a leather belt will deliver 40% 
more power than a substitute belt. Leather belting also has a 60 to 100% 
overload capacity, while a substitute belt has no overload capacity whatever. 


LEATHER St BSTITUTE 


wo 


Actual tests made at the Mellon Institute and at 
Cornell University have proved that when width, thick- 


€ " ¥ ness and tension are the same, a leather belt will pull 
{ et a load from 40 to 150 per cent larger than a substitute 


To make a substitute belt deliver the same power as 
leather Tenswn Substitute Tension 
180 /bs. 280/bs a leather belt—even at normal load—it is necessary to 
greatly increase the tension. This means increased 
load on machinery and pulleys—increased friction and 
consequent loss of power. 


Because of the way leather grips the pulley, a leather belt can be used on pulleys where the ratio 
is so large that a substitute belt will not operate. Under any conditions, leather outwears any other 
belting material from two to six times. When water-proof cemented, leather belts can be used in any 
exposure with satisfactory results, They can be repaired and made endless right on the pulley. 


Whatever your belting needs, you can actually save money by buying honest leather belts. Our 
interesting booklets on power transmission tell you how. They will be mailed you free upon re- 
quest. Send us the coupon on the right. 


Address Research Division 
THE LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Forrest Building, Philadelphia 


The Leather Belting Ex-hang- is not a company operating for a profit or for selling belts. It is an organization maintained by the lead- 
ing leather belting manufacturers to promote research work on power transmission and to furnish impartial information on belting 


AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT ‘a 


As a part of their service to industry, The Leather Belting Exchange has an 
interesting exhibit on power transmission. This exhibit shows, by actual test, 


THE LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE 
Forrest Building, Philadelphia 


the comparative transmission powers of all types of belting. It will be at the lease send me your 6 booklets on power trans- 
mission—FREE. Also, without obligation, place 
Second Paper Industries The Informashow me on your mailing list for subsequent informa- 
Exposition (The National Association of tion developed by your research work on belting 
(Pulp and Paper Show) urchasing Agents) 
April 7-12, 1924 ay 19-24, 1 


7 5 
Grand Central Palace Mechanic Institute Building 
New York Boston, 
Address 
Nothing takes the place of Leather a 


Position held 


| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 


Leather belting users 


are getting the 


FACTS 


There is going to be no more doubt 
about the superiority of leather belting. 
Men who use belting are going to know 
the truth. They are going to know that 
leather—genuine, honest leather—grips 
the pulley better and delivers at least 40 
per cent more horse-power than any 
substitute belting ever made. We are 
using the best method to tell them. 


Reproduced above is one of the 
powerful advertisements appearing in a 
list of over twelve publications going to 
belting users. This advertising will 
help you sell more leather belting. It 
is the heavy artillery of The Leather 
Belting Exchange backing up your ef- 
forts on the selling line. Other adver- 
tisements will appear regularly. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SUPPLIES. 
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sions: “Direct Shipments,” and ‘How to hold old cus- 
tomers and secure new ones.” 

Tuesday, May 20, 2:30 p. m.—first session, S. Horace 
Disston, chairman of small tools group. Address: A. E. 
Foote, Department of Commerce, “The value and prog- 
ress of simplification.”” Address: James Biggs, president 
of the Southern association, “Business Sense.’ Discus- 
sion: “The purchasing agent in the supply and machinery 
business—what should be his qualifications, duties, etc.” 

Tuesday, May 20, 3:45 p. m.—second session, John 
A. Beynon, chairman of belting and transmission group. 
Discussion: “What can be done to improve the present 
situation in the sale of belting and transmission?” “Re- 
turned goods problem.” “Resale prices.” 

Wednesday, May 21, 2:30 p. m—Charles W. Beaver, 
chairman of machinery and equipment section. Intro- 
duction of newly elected officers of the three associations. 
Discussions: “Does national advertising benefit the 
dealer?” ‘Manufacturers’ selling cost as it relates to 
jobbers’ margin of profit.” “Guaranteeing goods—how 
can we prevent abuse in this connection?” Adjournment. 

There follows the program of the Southern associ- 
ation: 

Monday, May 19, 10 a. m.—executive session, open 
only to members and invited guests. Roll call, reading 
of minutes of last convention, report of president, report 
of secretary-treasurer, reports of committees, resolu- 
tions, new business, appointment of committees and 
discussion of reports. 

Tuesday, May 20, 10 a. m.—executive session. Topics: 
“Should jobbers’ salesmen take part in annual conven- 
tions?” “How should mill supply jobbers advertise?” 
“Should manufacturer be asked to pay for jobber’s cata- 
log pages,” “What benefits, if any, has the jobber ex- 
perienced from the establishment of manufacturer’s 
branches in his territory?” 

Wednesday, May 21, 10 a. m.—executive session. 
Topics: “Credits.” ‘Do jobbers of mill supplies favor 
manufacturers who ship orders and render invoices 
promptly, and owing to the increased profit made from 
products of such manufacturers, do they generally push 
such lines in their selling departments, thus helping 
turnover?” “Should not manufacturers concede our rea- 
sonable request to insert rates on all bills of lading and 
ship via lowest freight rate route?” Discussion of refer- 
endum on transportation. Cost of business. Unfinished 
business. New business. Election of officers. 

There follows the program of the National asso- 
ciation: 

Monday, May 19, 9:30 a. m.—Machine tool section— 
Opening remarks by President W. J. Radcliffe. Annual 
address, Chairman L. H. Swind. Discussion of the chair- 
man’s address. Report of committee regarding confer- 
ence with machine tool builders. Discussions: ‘Cost of 
selling and expense of rendering service to the pur- 
chaser.” “The best method of handling customers who 
wish to trade in used tools.” “Some conditions which 
may arise in connection with conditional sales contracts.” 
“How should we advise our customers to depreciate 
tools?” “On what basis?” “How does such advice affect 
future sales?” 

Monday, May 19, 2 p. m.—Machine tool section—Dis- 
cussions: “What are the most effective methods which 
can be used by the machine tool dealer in advertising?” 
“Ways and means of training machine tool sales engi- 
neers.” “General conditions respecting new machine tools 
carried in stock by the dealer.” Unfinished business. 
New business. Question box—members are requested to 
hand to the secretary questions they wish discussed or 


topics upon which they desire information. 
ment at 4:30 p. m. 

Tuesday, May 20, 10:15 a. m.—Annual address of 
President W. J. Radcliffe. Discussion of president’s ad- 
dress. Report of Advisory Secretary-Treasurer T. James 
Fernley. Discussion of this report. Appointment of 
nomination committee. Discussions: “Overhead expense 
in the distribution of supplies; consideration of over- 
head expense chart; suggestion as to methods of decreas- 
ing expenses.” President Radcliffe will call upon mem- 
bers from various sections of the country for expressions 
on this topic. “What steps can we take individually or 
collectively to place the supply business on a profitable 
basis?” “Should manufacturers restrict the number of 
their distributors?” ‘Methods of keeping stock records.” 
“The value of specialty salesmen.” ‘Methods being used 
to interest young men in the supply business.” 

Wednesday, May 21, 10:15 a. m.—Discussions: ‘The 
assistance rendered by the association in the collection 
of delinquent accounts.” ‘How can we induce purchasing 
departments to recognize service as being more impor- 
tant than price?” “The increasing demand for service.” 
‘How is it possible to secure and train competent ware- 
house employes?” “Methods of obtaining orders by mail 
and telephone.” “The practice of purchasing agents only 
seeing salesmen at certain hours.” “What steps are being 
taken by members individually to eliminate unnecessary 
sizes and styles?” Unfinished business, new business, 
expression of preference regarding place of next con- 
vention, report of nominating committee, election of 
officers and installation of officers. Adjournment at 
12 noon. 

There follows the program of the American asso- 
ciation: 

Tuesday, May 20, 10:30 a. m.—executive session, open 
oniy to members and invited guests. President’s address; 
report of secretary-treasurer. Committee reports—exec- 
utive, John C. Ruf; membership, Robert B. Skinner; 
arbitration, N. A. Gladding; convention,’ Harold D. 
North. Question box. Appointment of resolutions and 
nominating committees. 

Wednesday, May 21, 10:30 a. m.—executive session. 
Report of resolutions committee; action on resolutions; 
report of nominating committee; election of officers; mis- 
cellaneous business. Adjournment. 


Adjourn- 


Clearing House Offerings 

The latest national clearing house bulletin issued by 
The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
contained 19 pages of listings of overstock. Included in 
the offerings was a wide range of tools and supplies, 
including tool holders, boring tools, planer tools, cap 
screws, iron machine screws, grinders, planers, twist 
drills and reamers, machine screws and nuts, files, pul- 
leys, hangers, bearings, milling and gear cutters and 
metal slitting saws. 


New Mexican Income Tax 

American manufacturers and dealers who do business 
in Mexico, and who have legally established their 
branches in that country, are affected by a new income 
tax law which has been promulgated and which took 
effect on March 1, 1924. Under the new law, a profits 
tax is levied on such companies, but only on that portion 
of their profits which are earned in Mexico. The profits 
tax begins with two per cent on that portion of the profits 
between 2,400 pesos yearly, and is graduated up to four 
per cent on that portion exceeding 100,000 pesos. 
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LIMESTONE 
Wood Split Pulleys 


Browning Paper Pulleys, Immediate Shipment 
Limestone Motor Pulleys, Always 


Special pulleys of every 
description for all power 
transmission requirements. 


The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Maysville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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QUPPLUES 
Applying Turnover Principle to Make Profits 


Inventory Analysis Showed Glaring Errors in Carrying Stocks 
With Interest Charaes Absorbing the Entire Cost and Profit 


GEORGE HEMMINGSEN 
Manager, Purchasing Department, Mohr-Jones Hardware Co., Racine, Wis. 


The writer has read with keen interest various com- 
ments on profits in the mill supply business from the 
various concerns that have expressed their opinions. 

We desire to state that we frankly feel that a legiti- 
mate profit can be realized from this business as well 
as from any other business any one may engage in. We 
deire to state that we are located in a highly competi- 
tive field about half way between two of the largest sup- 
ply districts in the United. States. With the industrial 
depression in the agricultural implement business where 
our territory is located, we have found considerable time 
to give this matter of operating for a profit proper con- 
sideration. We frankly desire to state that it is our 
opinion that the majority of the mill supply dealers and 
hardware jobbers are carrying too large a stock for the 
amount of business they can produce in their respective 
territories. The only way to determine this fact is 
through a thorough analysis of your business. 

Take for instance your annual or semi-annual inven- 
tory, the majority of us have been in the habit of merely 
taking the inventory, totaling up the amount of the in- 
ventory and placing same on a shelf scarcely ever refer- 
ring to same. We have found that what we consider an 
inventory analysis discloses many interesting features of 
the various lines that were not being handled at a profit, 
as well as other lines which were obsolete and shelf worn. 
This has disclosed the fact that carrying war time stocks 
with a normal business is very unprofitable. 

Take for instance the item of * * * * According to 
the writer’s impression, there is no better item for the 
mill supply dealers to handle than this commodity. How- 
ever, we found through our inventory analysis that we 
were carrying practically a $2,000 stock, while our sales 
for a year amounted to about $118 on this particular 
item. With our $2,000 stock figured at interest of 6% 
per annum, you can readily realize that the interest alone 
on the investment had absorbed the entire cost and profit 
of the sales of a year on this particular item. 

This instance is not sighted to the fact that there is 
not more volume on this particular item, but merely to 
show that when the depression affects certain communi- 
ties, the jobber with his standard stock is generally the 
“goat” in taking the loss as sighted above. However, 


when we found the above condition to prevail on this — 


particular item, we did not let things rest until business 
conditions bettered themselves, but immediately got busy 
on this matter and have reduced our stock to a point of 
about $500 and increased our sales on them. 


There are countless other items that have been in our 
stock, and are evidently in other jobbers’ stocks, on 
which the interest on the investment of this dead mer- 
chandise, if same is added up, would offset all the con- 
sumed profits of your quick turning items in the par- 
ticular line that you are analyzing. The only solution 
of the whole problem, as we see it, as “turnover,” and 
there is nothing more misunderstood than the word turn- 
over, and yet turnover is absolutely the most important 
item in the business life of a merchant today. The whole 
Success or failure of the enterprise rests on turnover. 


For included in turnover, we find our gross profits, our 
net profits, our net profits on sales, and our net profits 
on capital. 

A quick analysis of turnover is as follows: To get 
a turnover you must buy each time you sell. If you buy 
once and sell twice you get one-half turnover in the same 
period of time. If you buy once and sell twelve times, 
you get one-twelfth turnover, and, of course, one-twelfth 
of one profit. To illustrate in simple form, take any 
item in the mill supply line that is handled on a 10 per 
cent gross margin. If you find that these items would 
cost you $100, you make $10. If you buy and sell this 
same item twelve times a year you make twelve turnovers 
and 12 profits, or $120 on the original investment. 

But suppose you buy twelve months supply, costing 
you $1,200; you have bought only once, and if you sell 
this all at the same rate of $110 per month you have 
made a gross profit of $120, but you have employed 
$1,200 capital to make this $120, while in the first case 
you have employed only $100. Your gross profit in the 
first case is 120 per cent on your investment, while your 
gross profit in the second case is only 10 per cent, or 
one-twelfth of what it should be. In the first case you 
would make a handsome profit, because with 120 per cent 
gross you have ample margin to deduct all reasonable 
cost of doing business and still have enough to leave you 
a fine net balance. In the latter case your 10 per cent 
profit is nowhere near enough to pay the most economi- 
cal overhead, so you stand to make an actual loss. 
Remember your sales are exactly the same in both cases. 

By working on the above basis the writer believes that 
business can be handled on certain commodities on a 
5 per cent margin, as some of the dealers speak of in 
their communications. However, this should be but a 
very limited amount, as the tendency would be to handle 
too large a portion of the total year’s volume on a 5 per 
cent margin, in case there are not some restrictions put 
on same. 

There are many of the jobbers that take different views 
of this matter, and we believe through the medium of 
MILL SUPPLIES, that there are any number of suggestions 
that can be of profit to one another, through various ex- 
periences in their different lines, and also, many sug- 
gestions as to how we can succeed. 

We find that it is taking a long chance on making 
profits on an advancing market under present conditions, 
inasmuch as the cycle of business indicates lower values 
for some years to come. This, however, may be offset by 
inflated price and for a few weeks, but in the long run we 
are entirely convinced that turnover, worked on the right 
principle, is the best solution to our trouble. 


Curtis Elected President 
The Western Iron Stores Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
dealer in machinists’, mill and factory supplies, was re- 
organized, effective March 1. John A. Camm resigned as 
president, and was succeeded by Charles E. Curtis. W. 
W. Ethier was elected vice-president of the company, 
and R. M. Friend was elected secretary and treasurer. 
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In 1922 a National 7716 drill, 
1-7/32 in diameter, made a 
run of 9798 holes 1-5/16deep, 
drilling drop forged steel. 


If you will stop to consider 
that this represents a total 
length of holes drilled ex- 
ceeding one-fifth of a mile, 
and a total weight of chips 
removed of more than two 
tons, you will agree that we 


MANUFACTURERS 


have reason to be proud of 
the record it made. w w w 


Similar records constantly 
brought to our attention 
forces the conclusion that the 
esteem in which 7716 drills 
are held has been gained 
thru their ability to repeat. 


Specify 7716 drills on your 
next order and watch them 
live up to their reputation. 


of pARABOLiC and TNG 


MILLING CUTTERS 


TWIST DRILLS - REAMERS:- MILLING CUTTERS SPECIAL TOOLS 


NATIONALTWIST DRILL € TOOL COMPANY 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 
BRANCHE S 


LADFLPHIA, PA CHICAGO, ILL SYRACUSE, NY 
43 North Sith $ 26S. Jefferson St > Gittord Str 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
76 Pearl Strect 
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Dealers Favor High Lists and High Discounts 


National Association Finds That Members Are Dissatisfied With 
Present Spread Allowed by Some Manufacturers of Mill Supplies 


Another move in the “better business’ campaign is 
the opening of a discussion of the question of eliminating 
low lists and small discounts, which are now in vogue 
with some of the manutacturers, and substituting lists 
and discounts which will give the dealers a little better 
opportunity to try to meet their overhead costs. The 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association has 
taken the lead in this matter. As a result of an inquiry 
among members, it has been disclosed that many of the 
lists now in force are so low and are accompanied by 
such low discounts, that it is absolutely necessary to 
either lose money outright in handling the lines, or to 
plus the lists. The latter course is highly unsatisfactory. 

It has been the general experience among dealers that 
it is difficult to plus any list to arrive at a selling price. 
It is a real task to convince buyers that a plus price is 
equitable and fair. It is firmly entrenched in the mind of 
the average purchasing agent that there should be a 
list price and a discount, and this makes it all the harder 
for a dealer to offer a price that is even higher than the 
list. 

The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has made public some of the replies received from 
members. While there are some differences of opinion on 
certain phases of the question, taken as a whole, the re- 
plies show that there is no argument as to the desir- 
ability of having high lists and high discounts. 

Here is what one dealer wrote: “We have always 
known that we could not afford to handle any article, 
large or small, upon which the manufacturer had estab- 
lished discounts of 5 or 10 per cent. Our net cost of 
doing business is now approximately 171% per cent, and 
any discount under that figure means an actual loss to 
us, as it doubtless would mean to any other dealer en- 
gaged in this business. The answer to this problem is 
with the dealer himself, if he will refuse to carry in stock 
or sell articles upon which the manufacturer has estab- 
lished a discount which will not afford a profit. The 
manufacturer should establish lists upon which a dis- 
count could be allowed of not less than 25 per cent, if the 
dealer is to make even a small profit. The manufacturer 
might pay no attention to the demand from an individual 
dealer and, therefore, we think the answer is that all 
jobbers should join together and demand list prices and 
discounts which will afford us a reasonable trading 
margin.” 

Another dealer advocates a medium course. He says: 
“We are of the opinion that high lists and large dis- 
counts permit the distributors and dealers to obtain a 
more acceptable profit than low lists and low discounts. 
The extreme can be carried either direction. We advo- 
cate a medium course.” 

“We think,” wrote another dealer, “that the member 
you are quoting is absolutely right. There is, however, 
a limit to that sort of thing, and we certainly believe the 
screw manufacturers stretched the limit. Personally, we 
can see no reason for increasing a list that is already 
sufficiently high to take a discount of 80 per cent.” 

What has been done by some manufacturers is related 
in the following excerpt from one letter: ‘There have 
been a few changes which the writer believes of interest 
along the line of discounts, and from our actual experi- 
ence we believe it would be exceedingly more profitable, if 


more of the manufacturers were to follow the line of the 
wrench manufacturers by advancing lists and lengthen- 
ing discounts. The cap screw manufacturers have re- 
cently done this particular thing. Invariably, many of 
the buyers, no matter how small, expect some discount, 
and in many cases .... if you have a discount to quote 
them, they think they are buying right. So, I am 
heartily in favor of long discounts, even though the lists 
are higher and there is no difference in the ultimate 
price.” 

Here’s another opinion: “I am in hearty accord with 
your proposition, and believe that the suggestion of the 
association to manufacturers will carry some weight 
when they are about to change their lists and discounts. 
The matter of new lists is not nearly as important, in my 
opinion, as it is sometimes thought to be, but it is true 
that, if there is a wide enough margin so that it isn’t 
necessary to give the customer within ten points of your 
cost in order to give him a discount at all, it is much 
easier to make a little net.” 

Another dealer points to a particular item to illustrate 
his point. Here is his reasoning: ‘We might take the 
item of cotter pins into consideration. Of course, the 
discount off list was very high on this item, yet the 
manufacturers went to the other extreme in revising the 
list prices, and now the discount is too low. Take for 
instance the list price on 3-32 by 1 cotter pins which is 
53 cents. The present market is 40-10-5 per cent, and as 
a rule cotter pins sell at about 30 per cent. Unless an 
order for 1,000 of these cotter pins is included with other 
items, it is a losing proposition, because I don’t believe 
that any jobber is so fixed whereby he can make money 
on selling a thousand of these cotter pins at a discount of 
30 per cent. Manufacturers selling goods to jobbers at a 
discount of 25 to 30 per cent off, say 30 per cent to be 
exact, and when the jobber has to sell at 25 per cent, you 
can very readily see the small profit in the order; how- 
ever, there is a five point difference inpercentage. Yet, 
if the lists were revised, so that the jobber would buy at 
75 per cent and sell as 70 per cent, there still being a five 
point difference, at the same time his profit would be 
more than doubled.” 

“American manufacturers,” wrote another dealer, 
“should realize that dealers who have developed high 
class comprehensive organizations for the sale of the 
manufacturers’ products, are entitled to a real profit. 
This question of profit is a serious one. The point which 
we feel should be stressed with all manufacturers is the 
spread allowed between prices quoted consumers and 
dealers. List prices should be such that discounts 
granted the dealer give sufficient profit.” 

Some interesting figures were submitted by one dealer 
who believes list changes futile. His letter follows: “In 
our judgment, changes in lists cost money and advances 
in lists are largely futile. As a matter of fact, we are 
perfectly free to confess that a list plus proposition is 
not desirable, and that in such lines as we carry where 
we are forced to quote a plus beyond the list, we find 
there are certain disadvantages. On the other hand, in 
our judgment, the reason why the supply dealers are not 
making the profit they should is twofold. First, the rapid 
introduction of electricity in all manufacturing opera- 
tions has greatly reduced the requirements for miscel- 
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elting 


in a single order! 


Will handle 150,000 bushels of grain per 
hour. 


It comprises 50,000 feet of belting, weigh- 
ing 300,000 pounds. 


Eight freight cars will be required for its 
shipment. 


Watch for our next advertisement showing 
this belting leaving the Diamond factory 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston New York Kansas City Philadelphia 
Chicago Dallas Seattle Los Angeles San Francisco 


RUBBER BELTS 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Supplies. 
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laneous supplies from all electrified plants. Secondly and 
more important, the supply dealers have not awakened 
to the fact that we have had a war and that the cost of 
operation is very much higher than it was prior to the 
war, and that the margin of profit has to be larger. The 
scramble for business plus the failure of supply dealers 
to recognize the current cost of operating combined, 
brings about difficulties which we are now operating 
under, I believe. There is probably the further fact that 
certain dealers do not recognize the fact that every point 
on a cost of 80 per cent is 5 per cent above cost whereas 
every point on a cost of 40 per cent is less than 2 per 
cent. I believe further that there are certain competitors 
operating in this field who do not recognize the difference 
between a 20 per cent on cost and 20 per cent on sell, or, 
to use figures that are more reasonable, 25 per cent on 
cost and 25 per cent on sell. In my judgment, a fair 
profit can be made on a fair volume of business on the 
basis of 25 per cent on the selling price; no margin can 
be obtained on 20 per cent on the selling price; and 20 
per cent on the cost would involve a loss, 99 times out of 
a 100.” 

Selling merchandise and not discounts is a remedy pro- 
posed by one dealer, who wrote: “It may be a necessary 
evil to have lists on lines such as screws and bolts, but 
these lines are all taking large discounts. The selling 
discount seems to be an antiquated way of doing business, 
and in my opinion I think we ought to get after the 
manufacturers on a net price proposition, rather than a 
list and discount. Another thing this would serve; the 
lists would not be changed before our catalogues are 


TELL WAYS TO CUT CHAIN 


Answers Received to Inquiry of Southern Jobber for Practical 
Device for Supply House 

In the March issue of MILL SUPPLIES appeared a re- 
quest from a Southern mill supply jobber for information 
relative to devices which have been found practical in 
supply houses for cutting proof coil chain. Several letters 
have been received from readers who desire to be of 
assistance in solving this jobber’s problem. As the sub- 
ject is evidently one that is interesting to many mill 
supply men, the substance of these replies is given below 
for the benefit of all interested: 

J. L. Pitts, president and general manager of the 
Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La., 
wrote: “The writer notices that on page 75 of your 
March issue you have an inquiry from some mill supply 
jobber with reference to satisfactory tool for cutting 
chain. This is an item which gave us considerable worry 
for 20 years or more, but about a year or two ago we 
purchased a No. 6 shear from the Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill., which has solved the problem for 
us in a most satisfactory manner. We cut up to °%” 
proof coil chain, and it is done quickly and with but the 
loss of a link. Thinking this information will probably 
be of value to you, we are submitting it for your sub- 
scriber’s benefit.” 

W. H. Ottemiller, the Wm. H. Ottemiller Co., York, 
Pa., wrote, “We notice on page seventy-five of March 
issue of MILL SUPPLIES that a southern mill supply job- 
ber is looking for a cutter to cut off chain. We make 
chain machine, and also a power driven post cutter that 
is used in the fire-weld chain works to cut chain links 
before they are welded, and perhaps a machine of this 
kind is to what the inquiry refers.” 

C. B. Jenkins, Jenkins & Gross, Morgantown, W. Va., 
wrote: “I notice in your paper that a southern mill sup- 


really off the press. On a net cost proposition we could 
follow out the methods employed by the largest manu- 
facturers and department stores of the country, and add 
to this net cost our overhead expense to get our true cost, 
then make a selling price that shows a small margin of 
profit, or the transaction shows a loss when we sell at 
less than this true cost. Successful manufacturers and 
successful department stores have done this, and I do not 
see why the distributors cannot do the same.” 

An Indiana mill supply dealer, in a letter to MILL 
SUPPLIES under date of March 6, commented as follows on 
the need for instituting better business methods in the 
supply business: “The writer personally feels that the 
mill supply dealer is being placed in a defensive position. 
The manufacturer today is not appreciating the cost of 
doing business that the jobber is facing; neither are the 
jobbers themselves taking everything into consideration 
as they should. Cost of doing business is going to remain 
high, and unless the mill supply jobbers wake up, their 
years of good business are going to very spotted and dis- 
couraging. 

“Whenever a job or list of materials looms up that we 
would call a good one, in the amount of dollars and cents, 
in a great many cases some pirate manufacturer (and 
not always pirates; some of our would-be friends) jump 
in and quote prices direct, where the jobber, if he does 
get it, is forced to take the business at a low margin of 
profit, and there are so many of these that it is not 
possible for the salesman to go out and bring up his 
sales on other items to make his full month’s, or year’s, 
business show a good profit.” 


ply company is inquiring for a cutter to cut chain suc- 
cessfully. I wish to say that I am manufacturing a cutter 
that will fill the demand. The tool works with a gear and 
toggle, has a center cut and renewal cutter dies made 
from high speed steel, set in the cutting jaws with a set 
screw, making them easy to change. I use only one handle 
movement, giving a down stroke to do the cutting, giving 
about double the power of the old style two handle move- 
ment bolt shear.” 


MORE PUZZLING INQUIRIES 


Information Sought About Manufacturers of Products Which Have 
Been Specified in Recent Jobbers’ Orders 


Several inquiries have been received by MILL SUPPLIES 
within the last fortnight which have been difficult to 
answer, and in three instances the proper information 
has not yet been located. If any mill supply manu- 
facturer or dealer knows the answers, they will be wel- 
comed by MILL SUPPLIES and forwarded to the jobbers 
from whom the inquiries originally came. 

One New York jobber desires to find out about a 
certain line of lathe tools. He writes: “We understand 
that a concern under the name of Corr Bros., Syracuse, 
N. Y., formerly made a line of lathe tools, but have 
since gone out of business. It has occurred to us that 
you might be able to let us know something about these 
people. We simply want to know if they are still in 
business under any other name or in any other city, as 
we have an order for some of their lathe tools which 
we would like to place.” 

A middle western jobber has asked for the name of 
the manufacturer of “Bastham” valves. The kind of 
valve was not specified, and no such trade listing can 
be found in available sources of information. 

The third inquiry is for the name of the manufac- 
turers of ‘Kant Scale” boiler compound. 


uw 


DROP FORGED STEEL 
VALVES & FITTINGS 


The Vogt Drop Forged Steel Valves and 
Fittings here illustrated, show some of the 
types manufactured and stocked in large 
quantities. 


They are the accepted standard 
for high pressure and tempera- 
ture service with oil, gas, am- 
monia, air, water and steam. 


They have never failed. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN F-5 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS: WATER TUBE AND HORIZONTAL 
TUBULAR BOILERS: OIL REFINERY EQUIPMENT: REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuppPLies. 
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Safety Factors in the Use and Care of Saws 


Manufacturers Have Accomplished Much to Reduce Hazards But 
Final Responsibility Lics With the Person Who Is Operating 


S. HORACE DISSTON 
Vice-President, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia* 


Modern industrial development, with its demand for 
greater and still greater production, is entirely respon- 
sible for the fact that there is a safety problem in con- 
nection with the use of saws. 

The saw is one of the earliest of tools. Saws have been 
in use from the beginning of history. But the man of 
the Stone Age, with his flint saw, working all day to cut 
through a two-inch tree-branch, had no safety problem. 
It is in modern times, when saw users are demanding 


S. HORACE DISSTON 


cuts of 200,000, 300,000, 400,000 feet or more of lumber 
in a single day, that we are confronted with a safety 
problem in connection with the use of saws. 

It is fascinating to trace the history of the saw, from 
the flint saws of the Stone Age man, through the hand 
saws of the Bronze Age, the more efficient cast metal 
saws of the Egyptians, and the first power saws, driven 
by water power, which cut vertically—down to the 
highly developed circular and hand saws of the present 
day. 

Some of the early flint and bronze saws have come 
down to us, and it would not be surprising if King 
Tut’s favorite hand saw should be found in his tomb— 
for in those days saws were a treasure. A manuscript 
of the 13th century shows the first water power saw-mill. 
In 1663, a Hollander erected the first saw-mill in Eng- 
land, but had to abandon it because of riots among hand 
sawyers, who feared the loss of their livelihood. More 
than a century later, in 1768, another saw-mill was 
erected. 

America’s first saw-mill was built at the Falls of 
Piscataqua, on the line between Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, in 1634. Saw-mills were used in Virginia as 
early as 1650. 

The circular saw was introduced in England about 


*Address delivered before the National Safety Council in Chicago. 


1790, and the first circular saw in this country is said 
to have been produced by a country blacksmith, Benjamin 
Cummings, at Bentonsville, New York, about 1814. 

America developed the general use of circular saws 
for manufacturing lumber. Two Maine Yankees patented 
a saw-mill in 1820 which produced as much as 1,200 
feet of lumber a day—a great output for those times. 
The saws used on these mills were crude round sheets 
of metal, hammered flat on an anvil, with roughly 
punched out teeth. 

The next development was the invention of the gullet 
tooth saw—a saw having round gullets, providing larger 
saw-dust chambers and so reducing the liability of break- 
age. Next came the inserted tooth saw, also known as 
the chisel tooth saw, which provided a way to replace 
the teeth when worn, without reducing the diameter of 
the saw. 

The difficulty with the early inserted teeth was that 
there was no really satisfactory way of holding the teeth 
in place. However, this difficulty was overcome later, 
and progress in this field became rapid. 

The perfection that has been attained in modern saws 
of this type is shown in the most recent development in 
inserted tooth saws. This type of saw is known as a 
“log” saw and is used to manufacture or rip lumber 


Egyptian Saws 


TYPES OF ANCIENT SAWS 


from logs. Circular saws of the inserted tooth pattern 
also have been developed for the cutting-off of logs. We 
have manufactured saws of this type as large as 108 
inches in diameter for use on the Pacific Coast. These 
are the largest circular saws ever made. 

With the old-time saws, running at low speeds, one 
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i i Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company now owns and operates 


fourteen separate plants, manufacturing twenty distinct iron and 
steel products. 


Its mills and mines are located in eight States and employ approxi- 
mately 25,000 men. Its properties represent an investment of about 
$250,000,000. In these properties are produced all of the raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of iron and steel, and in them are con- 
ducted, under one management and control, every operation required 


for the finishing and shipping of its products. 


And yet, this company continues to regard its thousands of good 
customers in all parts of the world as its principal asset. These cus- 
tomers, many of whom are among the largest buyers of iron and steel 
products in the United States, are firms and individuals whose business 
has been built upon foundations of honor and fair dealing with those 
from whom they buy and with those to whom they sell. They are not 
bargain hunters in times of depression, nor are they bonus-payers in 
times of excessive demand. They are assured of dependable supply 
and service under all conditions, and they are certain that the materials 
they buy will be as good as the best. In return, their loyalty and good 
will are regarded by this company as beyond price, and their success 
and prosperity form the subject of its unceasing care and effort. 


To legitimate jobbers in the iron and steel trade, this com- 
pany offers a service unexcelled, together with products 
the high quality of which is not questioned anywhere. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
District Sales Offices 
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KILL QUPPLIES 


did not require the factor of safety needed in the modern 
high speed saws. These 108 inch saws, weighing 795 
pounds each, are made to operate at a rim speed of 130 
miles an hour. 

Just as the circular saw was developed step by step, 
so was the band saw. The first endless band saw was 
patented in 1808. In 1876, at the Centennial Exposition, 
we exhibited a band-saw six inches wide. This saw was 
considered a wonder at that time, both in size and speed. 
Today the standard widths of band saws range from 10 
to 16 inches. They average from 44 to 66 feet long and 


TYPE OF EARLY SAW-MILL 


travel at a speed of from 7,500 to 10,000 lineal feet a 
minute. 

Circular saws for wood, both solid and inserted tooth, 
should run at a rim speed of about 10,000 lineal feet a 
minute. In the state of California there is a law govern- 
ing the speed of circular saws, which states that the 
operator must confine his speed as nearly as possible 
to the standard of 10,000 feet rim motion a minute. The 
law allows a variation in excess of this speed of ten 
per cent, to take care of the difference between direct 
drives, which are positive drives, and belt drives. 

Unless otherwise ordered, saw makers put into saws 
the proper amount of tension for this speed and there 
is danger in operating circular saws in excess of 10,000 
feet rim motion a minute. For example, we recently 
had occasion to call on a manufacturer of wood-working 
machinery who was using our saws on his machines. 
This manufacturer complained that our saws cracked. 
Upon investigation, we found that the saws were being 
run at a much higher rate of speed than was specified. 
This caused the cracking. It will be seen from this that 
is is necessary and important that saws be operated at 
the speed for which they are tensioned. 

What has been said regarding speed of circular saws, 
applies to band saws, particularly the wide band saws 
that are used in large lumber mills of the country for 
manufacturing lumber from logs. These saws, from 10 
to 16 inches wide, 44 to 66 feet long, are very thin, rang- 
ing from 16 to 11 gauge in thickness. They travel over 
two pulleys from 7 to 10 feet in diameter at a speed 
varying from 7,500 to 10,000 lineal feet a minute, running 
under a very heavy straining device. 


It has taken years of experience in the manufacture 
of steel, as well as experience of practical men in the 
manufacture of saws, to bring them up to the present 
point of efficiency so that they will maintain this rate of 
speed in perfect safety. 


Tension is one of the very important operations in the 
manufacture of saws. All saws, if properly made and 
properly tensioned, are what we call “open” to a more 
or less degree through or toward the center to suit the 


speeds and kind of work for which they are intended. 
The object is to keep the edge strained or tensioned on 
a straight line so as to prevent the saw from chattering, 
or cutting a zig-zag kerf through the timber. 

Proper tensioning is an important factor of safety 
because a saw not properly tensioned will not follow a 
straight line in the cut, and this sometimes causes cracks 
and other damage to the saw, possibly injuring the opera- 
tor or the machine. We have known of cases where 
attempts have been made to operate saws after cracks 
have appeared. This is a dangerous practice. There 
is a law on the statute books of the State of Washington 
governing the operation of saws that have cracks in 
them. 

A saw may gradually lose its correct tension in serv- 
ice. Then it requires hammering by hand, just as is 
done with new saws, until it has been restored to its 
original condition. As a measure of safety, none but 
experienced and competent workmen ever should be 
allowed to tension a saw. Many accidents have been 
caused by the failure of saw operators to observe this 
precaution. This also applies to the sharpening and 
setting of teeth. Experienced, competent men should do 
this work. 

One feature in connection with the sharpening of the 
teeth of circular saws which causes a considerable 
amount of breakage, is the filing of sharp corners or 
nicks in the bottom of the gullets. 

Another thing that may cause breakage, is the prac- 
tice of running a saw with too much set to the teeth. 
The set should be just sufficient to permit clearance. 
If it is increased beyond this point, too much strain is 
placed on the rim of the saw, forcing the teeth apart 


TYPE OF FIRST VIRGINIAN SAW-MILL 


sidewise. This not only destroys the tension of the saw, 
but is liable to fracture the blade. 

Again, we have cases where the teeth are filled with 
too much bevel. This usually causes the saw to take 
too deep a bite on the material to be cut. It increases 
the strain on the rim of the blade and may cause break- 
age of the teeth. 

Another practice to be avoided is that of carrying too 
much hook, rake, or pitch on the face of the teeth. This 
also causes the teeth to take too much bite on the mate- 
rial being cut, and may result in broken teeth. 

Operating saws with dull teeth has resulted in acci- 
dents. Dull teeth do not cut through the material as 
fast as it is being fed to the saw. This usually results 
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QUPPLUES 


Alexander Leather Belting 
is now being manufactured 
in our fine new plant at 
Water and South Streets, 
Philadelphia 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 


Makers of High Grade Leather Belting Since 1867 
Water and South Streets, Philadelphia 


Its Up To 


The Reputation 


IMPROVED 
| SPEEDHOIST 


has spread to the trade all over the world in 
a remarkably short time. This hoist is now an 
internationally advertised product. 


Every hoist user is, or will be soon, demanding it. 
Why? Simply because in the Wright they get 
the exclusive advantages found in no other hoist 
because of the following features it possesses: 


I—BALL BEARING SPINDLE 
a. Increases efficiency and ease of operation. 
b. Reduces wear at most vital points. 
2—NEW PROCESS CHAIN. 
a. Gives an overload factor equal six times rated 
capacity. 
b. Increases life of hoist for ordinary service 200%. 
3—STEEL SAFETY STRAPS 
An added precaution to care for extremely heavy 
overloads. 
4—IMPROVED BALL BEARING DETACHABLE 
COUPLING (Pat. applied for) 
a. Absolute freedom lower hook. 
b. Gain of 2 to 4 inches in minimum distance be- 
tween hooks. 
e. Enables quick installation new load chain. 
5—TUBE OILING 
Insures oiling at vital points. 


Let us send you our latest catalog. 


When writing to 


Advertisers please mention Supplies. 
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in the saws being forced over the collars, and, in some 
eases, breaking around or near the collar line. Care 
should be taken to avoid case-hardening in the sharpen- 
ing of saws with emery wheels. This applies to both 
circular and band saws. Operators should take particu- 
lar care to see that the collars on the arbors of machines 
on which circular saws are used are true, and that only 
the outer edge of the collar comes in contact with the 
saw when tightly clamped in position. 

In some instances, we have discovered that the inside 
of the collar has not been machined out properly, there- 
by causing a bearing on the inside of the collar line. 
This forces the rim of the saw out of line, so that when 
it comes in contact with the timber, there is produced 
a buckling effect on the saw, causing it to heat both on 
the rim and near the collar line, and in some instances 
causing breakage. 

It is important, not only to insure the best service, 
but as a matter of safety, that the saw be in perfect 
alignment with the timber to be cut so that it will run 
entirely free in the cut. 

Another condition which repeatedly causes trouble is 
due to an accumulation of sap or gum, permitted to re- 


main on the band saw blade. Such accumulations, con- 
tinually carried over the wheel by the saw, form uneven 
places on the surface of the wheels, place an uneven 
strain on the saw, and may cause breakage. 

Then, of course, there are accidents which are due 
to carelessness on the part of the operator or other 
employees. For instance, in a Southern saw-mill, an 
operator rolled a log against the side of a band saw. 
Fortunately, the saw did not break. (It is interesting 
to note, here, that the steel used in these saws will with- 
stand not less than 200,000 pounds of pull to the square 
inch.) However, the saw was so greatly strained that 
when it was taken off the wheels, it coiled four times 
around itself. 

Because of the limited time allotted to me, it is im- 
possible to do more than merely touch the high spots 
of the requirements for safety and efficiency in the 
operation of saws. 

The manufacturer is doing all in his power to promote 
the cause of safety with saws, and a great deal has been 
accomplished; but, after all, the final responsibility for 
safety lies with the operator, just as it does in the case 
of all power machinery. 


Simplification of Tanks 


More Progress Made on Work of Eliminating Unusual Shapes and Sizes 


After representatives of tank manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers had made studies of sizes, working 
pressures, and other factors connected with pneumatic 
tanks, cold water storage tanks, gasoline, fuel oil, and 
distillate tanks, active steps were taken on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, March 12, 13 and 14, to bring 
about eliminations of unusual shapes and sizes of these 
product through the co-operation of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, Department of Commerce, under whose 
auspices meetings of the interested groups were held. 

Eastern interests in each case prepared tentative 
recommendations which are to be submitted within the 
next few weeks to western manufacturers as a basis for 
further progress. This was a preliminary action, the 
eastern group stated, which will enable an agreement to 
be reached at the western conferences which will prob- 
ably be held in Chicago. 


In the case of the cold water, pneumatic, and hot water 
storage tanks, representatives of the American Institute 
of Architects, the National Association of Master Plumb- 
ers, the American Engineering Standards Committee, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and other national 
groups were present and were consulted, while the group 
studying tanks for private water systems was addressed 
by Miss Miriam Birdseye of the Department of the Agri- 
culture Extension Service. 


Among the tentative recommendations adopted by the 
group studying pneumatic tanks was the grading of six 
sizes of vertical and nine horizontal tanks. The former 
included 16x36 inches, 16x48 inches, 20x60 inches, 24x60 
inches, 30x72 inches, 36x72 inches; and the latter 36x120 
inches, 42x120 inches, 48x120 inches, 48x240 inches, 
60x252 inches, 72x288 inches, 48x240 inches, 60x252 
inches, 72x288 inches. It was also voted that 85 pounds 
working pressure should constitute the standard rather 
than test pressure; and that for sizes up to and including 
36x120 inches gauge glass should be 12 inches with 131% 
inch centers and for larger sizes gauge glass should be 
20 inches with 2114 inch centers. These tentative plans, 


it was stated, represented a reduction from more than 
100 varieties. 

The cold water storage tank, it was brought out, in 
75 per cent of cases, is built on specifications furnished 
by architects or persons other than the tank manufac- 
turers. There is no standard, and frequently square or 
rectangular tanks are specified, when the round type 
would be from 20 to 25 per cent cheaper’ by reason of 
reductions in stocks and other expenses under the present 
system. LeRoy Kern, of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, told the group he believed architects would favor 
a simplified line of such tanks and that he would be glad 
to present the recommendations of the conference to the 
institute. The group proposed recommendations to be 
sent to other manufacturers of house tanks, calling for 
vertical installations of non-pressure tanks with flat bot- 
toms in capacities ranging from 1,500 to 20,250 gallons, 
and sizes from 5 feet diameter and 5 feet in height to 
15 feet in diameter by 15 feet in height. These will be 
discussed by other manufacturers and brought up at a 
general conference later. 


Fire departments of various cities and representatives 
of the National Fire Protection Association and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters were represented 
along with other groups at the conference on the simpli- 
fication of gasoline and fuel oil storage tanks. The 
recommendations included limitation to 12 sizes as fol- 
lows: 280, 550, 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, 5,000, 
10,000, 12,000, 15,000 and 20,000 gallons, these applying 
to tanks shipped assembled. It was also suggested that 
in all fuel storage tanks of 1,000 gallons capacity man- 
holes be installed to provide for cleaning out and thus to 
increase safety. Reviews of manufacturers lists showed 
from 30 to 150 different types, sizes and capacities of 
tanks for storage of gasoline, fuel oil, and distillate. , 
Battalion Chief Edgar B. McKnew of the Baltimore Fire 
Prevention bureau furnished considerable detailed infor- 
mation as to safety features and methods of installation, 
on which recommendations could be based. 
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Made for maximum service 


and its meaning 
to the supply man 


The Jenkins Diamond trade- 
mark, cast on all Jenkins 
Valves, is of real significance to 
the supply man. It means, 
among other things, that the 
valves which it identifies are 
genuine Jenkins Valves, the only 
valves guaranteed to give gen- 
uine Jenkins service. 


It means further that the 
valves so marked have a stand- 
ing and prestige for satisfaction 
recognized by valve users every- 
where—a prestige that in turn 
creates and maintains consumer 
demands which the supply man 
can capitalize to good advan- 
tage. 


Jenkins Valves are guaranteed 
for the purposes for which they 
are recommended. Users real- 
ize their superiority—and in 
order to be sure of genuine 
Jenkins service, are insisting on 
genuine Jenkins Valves only. 


Are you taking full advantage 


of this by carrying Jenkins 
Diamond-marked Valves? 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
113 No. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard Chicago, 


nae marked with the” Diamond" 


> Jenkins Valves 
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CLAIM RATES DISCRIMINATE 


Bellingham, W ash., Mill Supply Houses Refuse to Ship on Certain 
Vessels Until Reduction Is Made 

Bellingham, Washington, is a county seat on the 
Northern Pacific. It has a population of 25,878, accord- 
ing to the latest available census figures. Incidentally, 
there is a boat landing on Bellingham Bay, and daily 
steamers from Seattle serve the community. Further- 
more, it has direct communication with San Francisco 
and other ports. In the city of Bellingham are two 
companies which, while primarily hardware houses, also 
cater to the needs of the industries of northwest Wash- 
ington and Alaska, carrying stocks of mill, mine, steam 
and machinists’ supplies. One of these companies is the 
Morse Hardware Co., which was incorporated in 1884; 
the other is the Northwest Hardware Co., incorporated 
in 1902. 

For some time both of these supply houses, together 
with other wholesalers and large shippers, have been 
dissatisfied with what they believe is discrimination on 
the part of certain steamship companies in the matter 
of rates. On Thursday, March 6, representatives of the 
Morse and the Northwest companies, together with rep- 
resentatives of various wholesale grocery companies and 
the dairymen’s association of the county met in the 
Bellingham Chamber of Commerce offices and decided 
that they would refuse to ship their goods by the vessels 
ot the steamship companies in question. The allegation 
is that the discrimination in rates is made between 
Bellingham and the other sound ports of Seattle, Tacoma 
and Everett. 

At the meeting, it was the opinion of all present that 
there is no reason why Bellingham shippers should have 
to pay a higher rate for the shipping of their com- 
modities from San Francisco than the shippers of 
Everett and Seattle. The steamship companies affected 
by the decision of the shippers are the Pacific Steamship 
Company, which has two ships making regular weekly 
calls in Bellingham; the Nelson Steamship Company, 
which averages two calls a month to the port; and the 
Bayside Steamship Company, which operates two ships 
calling at Bellingham. There is about a ten cents per 
hundred pounds difference in rates on hardware between 
San Francisco and. Seattle, and San Francisco and 
Bellingham. 

At a second meeting on March 14, a representative 
of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company was present, 
and told the jobbers that it is impossible to give Belling- 
ham the same freight rates from California ports as are 
enjoyed by Everett, Seattle and Tacoma, because the 
Bellingham call involves a greater cost. He stated that 
the tonnage shipped from Bellingham is so small that 
it would not pay to run boats directly there. He also 
stated that the question of rates would be one discussed 
at a conference of steamship lines to be held in San 
Francisco soon. 


Very Interesting Inquiry 

Under date of March 3, the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association issued an inquiry as to 
the experience of members on the location of warehouses. 
A jobber member, who does a large business “over the 
counter” and whose place of business is now located in 
the business center of his city, is desirous of securing 
information as to whether jobbers who were similarly 
situated, and who moved away from the business center 
to secure better railroad facilities, had found it to be 
advantageous to them. 
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In old English books of a century and more ago we find 
the word, “shift,”” commonly used as indicating a shirt. 
The word is a derivative of that older Anglo-Saxon word, 
“seiftan,”’ meaning to divide. It is not necessary here to 
trace through the various meanings of “sciftan” and 
shift as verbs to discover just how a shift became a shirt 
at times. We are concerned only with the present day 
applications of shift as in shifty, shifter, and shiftless. 

There are shifty salesmen, shiftless salesmen, shifting 
salesmen or shifters, and occasionally a makeshift sales- 
man who is not engaged in making shirts, and often not 
in making sales. 

We know the shifty individual to be tricky and evasive, 
qualities that may be valuable in boxing, but that will not 
help to successful selling. A belting salesman was trying 
to impress a buyer with the importance of buying a cer- 
tain kind of belting. The buyer sought for definite 
comparative statements that would enable him to judge 
whether the belting in question was better than other 
competing kinds. He asked the salesman to tell him why 
and how that belting was superior for the purpose in 
question. The salesman backed and filled, evaded the 
questions regarding relative values of leather, rubber 
and canvas belting in the particular case in question. 
He was so shifty that the buyer could not pin him down 
to any plain, straightforward statement. It ended in no 
purchase. 

Not many days later along came a different type of 
salesman; an older, wiser, more experienced man. He 
was asked similar questions when he presented his 
claims, and he came right back with facts. ‘“‘You can 
find no belting better adapted to power transmission in 
your plant than ours, but for conveyor belting, I would 
not recommend it. You might better use so-and-so.” 

Here was a salesman who knew all about what his 
product would do, and who was prepared to claim all he 
honestly could without claiming too much. He knew bet- 
ter than to claim everything for one type of belt, and he 
squared himself with that buyer by giving open evidence 
of his honesty. The first salesman was confronted with 
some questions he could not answer because he did not 
know, and with others he was afraid to answer because 
he thought he ought never to admit that there was any- 
thing his product would not do. He adopted the shifty, 
evasive manner in a vain effort to keep his prospect from 
finding out certain facts, and to cover the lack of knowl- 
edge of other facts. 

A shifty salesman may, conceivably, keep his prospect 
from finding out certain things the former wants to con- 
ceal, but he cannot keep the prospect from discovering 
that the seller is shifty, and hence untrustworthy. 
“Sciftan,” the old Anglo-Saxon word, meaning to divide, 
meant to try various expedients, and that makes plain 
enough the origin of the present meaning of our 
“shifty.” The trying of various expedients is well 
enough when those expedients are honest, sensible efforts 
to make sales, but when they are efforts to wriggle away, 


Salesmanshift vs. Salesmanship 


Salesmanship 


By Frank Farrington 


All Rights Reserved 


to evade and avoid plainspoken facts and to escape from 
telling the buyer what he wants to know, then they prove 
fatal to sales. 

Then there is that rare bird—though unfortunately 
not extinct—the shiftless salesman. It is not so difficult 
to see how our present understanding of ‘“shiftless” 
might come from that older English shift or shirt. The 
individual who is shiftless is the type who might not be 
able to keep a shirt on his back, or he might be careless 
enough to be willing to go shirtless. I know of no pro- 
fession in which the shiftless members are so little in 
evidence, so few in numbers, as among salesmen. Doubt- 
less that is because a shiftless salesman cannot long 
remain a salesman. He will be fired because of his inabil- 
ity to produce results. 

You see no shiftless salesmen among mill supply men 
save occasionally, perhaps, a young one just being given 
a trial. Those who have in their make-up something of 
shiftlessness never last to become experienced men. 
They pass out of the mill supply field and out of sales- 
manship, unless they find some field in which it is possi- 
ble for them to get along on the basis on which they are 
willing to work. ‘“Shiftless,” says the dictionary, means 
“unable to shift for oneself; lacking energy or resource; 
inefficient; incapable; improvident.” What chance has a 
man of that type in the mill supply field? 

But shifters—shifting salesmen—there are plenty of 
them; men who are continually shifting from one field 
to another, from one house to another. Farthest fields 
always look greenest to these men—until they get to 
them, and then they see something still greener farther 
along. 

These shifting shifters do not seem to think of stick- 
ing and making the present field greener by more inten- 
sive cultivation. They would make poor farmers, these 
chaps who are always looking for a field where the har- 
vest is bounteous and just ready for their sickles, but 
who have no appreciation of the fact that you do not 
reap where there has been no sowing. 

I suppose it would seem ideal to some salesmen to be 
able to hop from field to field, just reaching each in time 
to pick up the big business ready as a result of the devel- 
opment work of someone who has gone before. Unfor- 
tunately it is rarely possible to step in like that, and 
rake off the results of someone else’s missionary work. 
It would be just as possible for a farmer to rent one farm 
after another, taking possession of each just before har- 
vest time and leaving right after the harvest and never 
doing any sowing and never paying rent for any but the 
harvesting months of the year. 

It would be foolish to claim that a salesman can never 
change to his own advantage. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that a man reaches the highest point to which he 
can aspire with his present concern. He is the best paid 
man on the road. There is no chance to increase his 
income appreciably. The inside positions are already 
filled by men who are young and competent and unlikely 
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Tried and Proven 


Over thirty years of service have 
established the reputation of the 


Cyclone Lubricator in all parts of 
the world. 


The Cyclone is made in various 
models to suit every requirement 
and is carried in stock by all the 
leading jobbers. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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to leave. Then it is that the ambitious salesman is going 
to look for a house that can give him a position as good 
as, or nearly as good as, his present position, with oppor- 
tunity to go on up higher. The wise salesman who is 
looking for something better, considers opportunity for 
advancement more than he considers immediate salary 
or greenness of the field, that is, ease of getting business. 

The old saying is that three movings are as bad as one 
fire. That was said of family changes in home, but there 
is something in that for the shifter salesmen to consider. 
A string of these voluntary shifts, moves from one job to 
another, will be as bad for the salesman’s standing and 
reputation as being fired once. 

The trouble with the shifter is that he is not looking 
for opportunity. He is looking for something easy. He 
wants less work and more money, and the salesman with 
that idea in mind can keep on looking all his life, and 
never find what he is looking for. 

The shifter always thinks some other salesman for his 
house has a better territory, and that is his alibi when 
he has to explain why he has failed to secure his quota. 
He claims the business in his territory is harder to get. 
If he could only be given this or that territory, he would 
show ’em that he could get business along with the best 
of them. 

Well, the man whose big idea is that he could do better 
if, lacks only this of being right; he could do better 7f he 
would try harder, not if he could get to where things 
were easier. It isn’t easy going that makes a man travel 
farther; it is determination to go farther. 

Shifty; shiftless; shifters. There is one more sort to 
be classified in this bunch. The makeshift salesman. 
Makeshift means of a temporary nature. That is to say, 
the makeshift salesman is working at salesmanship while 


WOULD BREAK UP MONOPOLIES 


Seeking Legislation That Would Control Combinations of Foreign 
Producers of Raw Materials 

United States Senator Arthur Capper recently intro- 
duced into congress a bill for legislative control of 
foreign monopolies in imported raw materials. It appears 
that many products that are essential to American agri- 
culture and industry are in the hands of foreign combina- 
tions, and the latter are not affected by the laws relating 
to monopolies in restraint of trade. 

In a recent letter on the subject, Secretary Hoover of 
the Department of Commerce summarized his conclu- 
sions as to combinations in import trade. The last con- 
gress made a special appropriation to provide that the 
commerce department investigate raw materials essential 
to American industry which are under control of foreign 
interests. Already sufficient evidence has been secured 
to prove that such monopolies exist, and that they are 
either potentially or actually in control of prices and 
distribution. 

One of the examples of price control pointed out is 
in sisal for binder twine, which a few years ago, accord- 
ing to commerce reports, was advanced in price 300 per 
cent, and during the period, it is claimed, fully 
$100,000,000 of excess prices were taken from American 
producers. 

Sisal for binding twine is controlled through a com- 
bination of producers reinforced by legislative action of 
the Yucatan government. Nitrates and iodine are con- 
trolled through a British selling agency and reinforced 
by export duties in Chili. Potash is controlled by com- 
binations of German producers. Crude rubber and gutta 
percha are controlled by partly legislative and partly 


he waits for something better to turn up. He isa sort of 
imitation salesman, who does not think it worth while to 
learn salesmanship, or to study the products he handles. 
He undertakes the work with the idea that he will be 
here today and gone tomorrow. That is the nearest right 
of anything he thinks. He is sure to be gone tomorrow 
because it takes a very short time for the salesmanager 
to discover how useless he is to the concern. 

I have never been able to understand the makeshift in 
any occupation. Why will a man be that type of worker? 
Is it that he doesn’t think any occupation in which he is 
engaged is worth learning? Doesn’t he think a man is 
better paid and more secure in his position for becoming 
as expert as possible in it? Has he the idea that the 
world owes him a living and that the world is such good 
and easy pay that he need make no effort to collect? 
With every common sense argument against the make- 
shift attitude, still there cross our paths frequently men 
who belong in that class and who seem to be making no 
effort to get out of it. 

Whether a salesman is occupying a position he expects 
to keep as long as he can, or a position he plans to give 
up soon, there is certainly every reason for making good ' 
in that position, for getting out of the makeshift class 
and establishing himself as a quality operator, not a mere 
straw to be blown about by the winds of inclination. 

Taken all in all, it doesn’t look as if that old Anglo- 
Saxon word, “sciftan,’”’ has added much to the desirable 
qualities that go toward the making of a successful mill 
supply salesman. Fortunately every man has it in him 
to kick aside all the “shift” rubbish, and make a success 
of himself in spite of what that Anglo-Saxon inheritance 
puts in his way. If a man develops salesmanshift instead 
of salesmanship, it is his own fault. 


voluntary combination of producers in the British and 
Dutch colonies. Tin is controlled by a combination of 
British producers. Quebracho for tanning purposes is 
controlled by a combination of producers and foreign 
manufacturers. 

Secretary Hoover believes that some relief can be 
reached through legislation, and is of the opinion that, 
if American consumers were allowed to set up common 
purchasing agencies for these imported raw materials 
where there is positive combination in control, Ameri- 
cans could hold their own in their dealings with such 
combinations. This might be accomplished by amend- 
ments to the Webb-Pomerene Act. Secretary Hoover is 
confident that a unity of buyers is in the long run 
stronger than any combination of producers, because the 
producer usually has the disadvantage of being compelled 
to maintain continuous production, whereas the con- 
sumer can so organize his business, if necessary, as to 
become an intermittent purchaser. 


Boston Gear Works Meeting 


Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Mass.., 
held a sales conference of its distributors in the Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on Friday, March 14. H. H. 
Kerr, general manager of the company, assisted by A. S. 
Kirkland, factory manager, led a discussion of problems 
of mutual interest to the company and its distributors, 
in which six of the company’s sales representatives and 
about 30 jobbers’ representatives took part. On Thurs- 
day evening, Mr. Kirkland entertained several of the 
early arrivals at a theatre party, and Friday noon all 
of the distributors present were guests of the company 
at luncheon. The conference closed with a dinner party. 


Fig. 133. Acute Heel Shelf 
Bucket, heavy duty, especi- 
ally adapted for handling 
coal, stone, cement, ores, 
etc. May be attached to 
either chain or belt. 


Fig. 668. Extra heavy 
“Salem” Elevator bucket, 
suitable for ores,coal, broken 
stone, and similar heavy 
substances. 
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Elevator Buckets 


Since 1880, when Salem Buckets were awarded 
first premium for superiority, no other make of 
bucket has approached the Salem in quality, long 
wear, or unusual service. It is made in many dif- 
ferent sizes and gauges of steel ranging from 24 
gauge to 6 gauge, and is adaptable for handling 
materials of practically any size, shape or weight. 


Our large stock of standard sizes and gauges and 
our ability to furnish buckets made up in accord- 
ance with your specifications, enables us to offer 
excellent service and prompt delivery. 
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Fig. 1124. Trough front, 
ontinuous Type’ Bucket, 
used for a variety of service 
conditions. Pours its load 
instead of throwing it. 


Fig. 132. Round Heel Shelf 
Bucket for handling damp 
materials which will notdis- 
chaige readily from other 
styles of buckets. 
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Novel Campaign to Select a House Organ Name 


Ingersoll-Erskine-Healy, Inc., Rochester Mill Supply Dealer 
Introduced Its New Publication by Interesting Prize Contest 


Ingersoll-Erskine-Healy, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., mill 
supply dealer, recently used a novel campaign to intro- 
duce a new house organ to its customers and prospects. 
The company had decided to publish the first issue of 
this publication in February, and hit upon the idea of 
seeking the cooperation of its business patrons in select- 
ing a name for the paper. “Help us name the baby,” 
was the slogan adopted for the campaign. Here’s how 
the latter was carried out: 

Under date of January 22, a four page announcement 
printed in black and red was sent to 1200 buyers, super- 
intendents and executives in factories in Western New 
York. On the first page of this announcement was a 
cleverly worded letter from R. F. Healy, treasurer of the 
company, stating the reason for the decision to publish a 
monthly and asking cooperation to solve a problem, 
namely, the naming of the “baby.” At the bottom of 


has done any direct by mail advertising will realize at 
once that this is an unusually high percentage. 

The announcements were released on January 24, and 
48 hours later responses began to pour in. By the fol- 
lowing Monday, nearly 10 per cent of the prospects had 
responded, and the suggestions kept on coming right up 
to the last day of the contest. 

The winning name is “The Entering Wedge,” and the 
winner of the first prize for suggesting it is William S. 
Gouinlock, president and general manager, Climax Cor- 
poration, Batavia, N. Y. Second prize was awarded to 
Edwin A. Galen, assistant purchasing agent, Eastman 
Kodak Works, Rochester, who suggested the name, 
“Super Service.” Third prize went to W. H. Buck, 
assistant general superintendent, Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, Buffalo. His suggestion was “The Interplant 
Herald.” Fourth prize was won by F. H. Hart, assistant 


C. R. INGERSOLL, PRESIDENT D. ERSKINE, VICE-PRESIDENT 


this letter was a line reading, “Turn the page and help 
us name the ‘baby’.”’ 

The next two pages carried the real appeal, and the 
message was dressed up in a manner that would do credit 
to any copy writer. After stating the purpose of the new 
“baby,” the company offered five prizes for the five best 
names submitted for the new publication as follows: 
First, for the best name suggested by the buyer, purchas- 
ing agent, superintendent or executive interested in buy- 
ing of any firm in Western New York which in the com- 
pany’s judgment, is suitable for its monthly publication 
and which is not now already in similar use, $25 cash; 
for second choice, $15 cash; for third choice, $10 cash; 
for fourth choice, $10 in Nilco lamps; for fifth choice, 
$10 in Nileo lamps. According to the rules of the con- 
test, all names had to be received in Rochester not later 
than midnight on Tuesday, February 5. Only one name 
might be submitted by any one contestant. Names in all 
cases must be on the postcard entry form, which accom- 
panied the announcement. 

The fourth page emphasized the closing date of the 
contest, and stated that the February issue would carry 
the prize winning name, and also the full list of awards 
with names of the five successful contestants. 

So much for the rules and regulations of the contest. 
Now let us consider the results of the appeal. Out of the 
1200 announcements which were issued, replies were 
received from approximately 25 per cent. Anybody who 


R. F. HEALY, TREASURER 


secretary, Empire Gypsum Co., Inc., Rochester, with the 
name, “Industrial Equipment Herald.” Fifth prize win- 
ner was L. F. Smith, superintendent, New York Canners, 
Inc., Irving, N. Y. Mr. Smith thought that “Service 
Plus” would make a splendid name for the “baby.” 

The first issue of the new publication appeared late in 
February. It is a four-page paper. The issue features 
the names and pictures of the prize winners, and one of 
the lines carried by the company. 

Ingersoll-Erskine-Healy, Inc., recently completed its 
third year in business. Its success is indicated somewhat 
by the fact that the company’s sales in 1922, its second 
year in business, doubled the sales for its first year, and 
its 1923 sales showed a 50 per cent increase over those of 
1922. The company held its annual meeting in February 
and all officers were re-elected as follows: President, 
C. R. Ingersoll; vice-president, D. Erskine; secretary 
and treasurer, R. F. Healy. 

The company is a real specialty house and is now rep- 
resenting the following manufacturers in its territory: 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, McLeod Leather & 
Belting Co., Detroit Belt Lacer Co., Chisholm-Moore Mfg. 
Company, Quaker City Rubber Company, Transmission 
Ball Bearing Co., Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse & Company, Nileo Lamp Works, Inc., Magnetic 
Manufacturing Co., Miniature Incandescent Lamp Co., 
Empire Cotton Waste, and A. J. Tower Co. The company 
recently increased its force and now has six salesmen. 
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QUPPLUES 


Project That Means Much to Mill Supply Men 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover Appointed to Head St. Lawrence Commission 


The appointment of a St. Lawrence Commission to 
study the project of opening the Great Lakes to ocean 
going ships revives interest in an undertaking that 
promises to be of prime importance to the industrial 
and commercial life of this country, and consequently 
worthy of more than passing note by mill supply men. 
President Coolidge has named Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover as chairman of the commission, the other mem- 
bers of which are William C. Breed, New York, former 
president of the New York Merchants’ Association; 
James E. Davidson, Bay City, Mich., vice-president, 
American Ship Building Co., Bay City; James P. Good- 
rich, Winchester, Ind., formerly governor of Indiana; 
James R. Howard, Chicago, formerly president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; James D. Noonan, 
American Federation of Labor; Stephen B. Davis, 
Washington, D. C., counsel; and Charles P. Craig, 
Duluth, Minn., executive secretary. An additional mem- 
ber of the commission will be appointed from New 
England. 

President Coolidge’s interest in the project is indi- 
cated in a letter which he wrote on March 14 to Secre- 
tary Hoover, in which he stated his views as follows: 

“In appointing the St. Lawrence Commission of the 
United States under your chairmanship, I desire to set 
out my views as to the work that the commission can 
properly undertake. 

“Tt is my desire that the commission should thoroughly 
consider the whole project in its economic and national 
aspects, should solicit the views of the various sections 
of the community, should be able to express an opinion 
as to whether or not the project should be undertaken at 
the present. If this judgment should be in the affirm- 
ative, then I wish the commission to consider the 
formulation of such projects as might be submitted for 
international agreement on construction, finance and 
administration—all of which of course must be of a pre- 
liminary nature as a basis for formal negotiations with 
the Canadian government, and obviously subject to the 
views of congress. 

“In order that the work of the commission shall be 
coordinated with the joint engineering investigations 
suggested in the correspondence with the Canadian 
government I am today asking that the War Department 
place under your direction the necessary engineering 
officers and you will, as Secretary of Commerce, repre- 
sent the government in these matters. 

“The project of opening the Great Lakes to ocean 
going ships, and development of the great power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence River, on behalf of both 
the Canadian and American people, has been a hope long 
treasured by many millions of our people and it is in 
the desire that this matter, if it is sound and practicable, 
should be brought one step nearer to consummation that 
I am asking you and your fellow commissioners to serve 
in this matter.” 

The development of the St. Lawrence waterway for 
ocean-going shipping, thus making every port on the 
Great Lakes an ocean port, and for the development of 
some two millions of electrical horsepower from the 
canalization works, has been under active consideration 
of both the United States and Canada for many years. 


Which Will Decide Upon Advisabilityof Great Lakes to Ocean Undertaking 


The first definite action taken by our government in 
the matter was the joint resolution proposed by the 
house committee on interstate and foreign commerce in 
1892. A resolution authorizing a preliminary inquiry 
was passed in March, 1895. The preliminary commis- 
sion reported favorably on the feasibility and recom- 
mended a more detailed survey. In 1897 congress 
authorized the survey by the United States army engi- 
neers, who made a favorable report in June, 1900. 
Further interest was suspended pending the construction 
of the Panama Canal, but was again brought under 
disctission in 1909 at the time of the treaty providing 
for the appointment of the International Joint Com- 
mission. Resolutions asking consideration of coopera- 
tion with Canada were presented to the house and to 
the senate in 1913, but action was again suspended pend- 
ing the Great War. In 1919 congress expressed a desire 
that the International Joint Commission investigate 
the problem and prepare an estimate of the cost of 
construction. This was done in 1920. The report of 
the commission was transmitted to congress in 1922. 
On May 17, 1922, the American government again 
addressed itself to the Canadian government with sug- 
gestions for further action, a reply to which was 
received on January 30, 1924. The response of the 
American government, from which the present presi- 
dential commission springs, was transmitted on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

National attention to the development of this route 
has become greatly advanced by the legislation of 18 
states, creating a council known as the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, and 
Oregon with the governors of the states as members of 
the council. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence route would affect 
transportation involving nearly 42 millions of our 
population, and the large amount of electrical power is 
of vast importance to the contiguous states. The report 
of the International Joint Commission to Congress in 
1922 states: 

“Existing means of transportation are altogether 
inadequate. A permanent problem is furnished by the 
congestion at critical points and the pressure of peak 
loads. Lake movement of commerce stops at Buffalo 
and has to go forward by rail, a transfer which places 
an expense burden on the shipper which, in the case of 
the farmer, often impairs or completely wipes out his 
profits. Development of the St. Lawrence route, it is 
predicted, would permit unbroken movement from lake 
port to Atlantic coast ports or to principal world ports 
of destination.” 

The conclusions reached by the International Joint 
Commission were that physical conditions were favorable 
for improvements for navigation which would be per- 
manent and with low maintenance costs, that the total 
cost of improvement from Montreal to Lake Ontario is 
estimated at $252,728,000, including the cost of develop- 
ing 1,464,000 hydroelectric horsepower, that if improve- 
ments are carried on simultaneously it would be possible 
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Too much care cannot be taken in the selection of 
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Stillman fittings are tested far beyond their rated strength 
and insure you against this loss and annoyance. We 
build everything necessary to the installation of hydraulic 
systems from pipe to press. Our experience of nearly 
70 years is at your disposal. 


Write for catalogs. 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 


198 Fulton St., New York 


Philadelphia: Widener Bldg. CHICAGO, McCormick Bldg. ay 


Wickwire Gray Strand Wire Rope 


As a dealer, you can well point with pride to the Gray 
Strand which identifies the top quality of Wickwire 
Ropes. 


You, Mr. Dealer, can establish a profitable business 
in Wickwire Ropes, a business that will prove a good 
will builder for you. 


We are prepared to give you organized sales co-oper- 
ation, service and quality in every reel. 


All Wickwire ropes are made within our organiza- 
tion, all the way from the mines to the finished product. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Worcester Buffalo Philadelphia Detroit Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


When writing to Advertisers please mention SuppLins. 
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to complete them from the time the work is begun, and 
that the total annual cost of operation, maintenance, 
and a depreciation of these works, including power 
plants, would be $2,562,000. 

In his message to Congress in December of last year, 
President Coolidge said: 

“The time has come to resume in a moderate way the 
opening of our intracoastal waterways, the control of 
flood waters * * *, the development of the great 
power and navigation project of the St. Lawrence River. 
* * * These projects can not all be undertaken at 
once, but should have the immediate consideration of the 
congress and be adopted as fast as plans can be matured 
and the necessary funds become available. 

“This is not incompatible with economy, for their 
nature does not require so much a public expenditure as 
a capital investment which will be reproductive, as 
evidenced by the marked increase in revenue from the 
Panama Canal. Upon these projects depends much future 
industrial and agricultural progress. They represent 
* * * the addition of a great amount of cheap power 
and cheap freight by use of navigation, chief of which 
is the bringing of ocean-going ships to the Great Lakes.” 


SHOW FAITH IN OUR FUTURE 


Great Steel Corporations Plan Great Program of Expansion Fol- 
lowing Remarkable Business Year 


Faith in the immediate future of American industry 
is evident in the decision of the great steel interests of 
this country to put into effect important programs of 
improvements and new construction for this year and 
next. During the past month the annual reports of both 
the United States Steel Corporation and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company were issued, and each contained 
important references to expansion plans. 

The United States Steel Corporation directors have 
authorized the expenditure of $90,000,000 for new plant 
construction and improvement. This is said to be a 
record peace-time outlay for any one year. The directors 
of the Youngstown company have also appropriated a 
large amount, and have in addition authorized construc- 
tion of a new sheet plant at the Brier Hill works to con- 
sist of eight mills for manufacturing full-finished sheets 
for furniture, automobile and similar purposes, the addi- 
tions to be completed during the present year. 

Both corporations showed remarkable gains in net 
earnings for 1923 over 1922. The volume of business 
transacted by the United States Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries amounted to $1,571,414,483, nearly a half 
billion dollars more than the year 1922, while the Youngs- 
town corporation did a gross volume of business amount- 
ing to $165,649,369. 

The annual statement of the Youngstown corporation 
is the first issued by President James A. Campbell since 
the purchase of the Brier Hill Steel Co. and the Sheet & 
Tube Co. of America. President Campbell stated in his 
report that greater advancement had been made during 
the last two years than for ten years preceding in im- 
proving methods and machinery for producing steel and 
steel products. He also believes that good business for 
the first half of 1924 seems assured if the Mellon plan 
or some legislation similar is enacted by congress, and 
that in this event there will be plenty of money for in- 
vestment in all kinds of business enterprises, and present 
prosperity may be expected to continue. 

The Youngstown corporation now has operating units 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsy]- 


QUPPLIES 


vania, West Virginia, Kansas and Oklahoma, including 
mills and mines. It has 26 subsidiaries, of which six 
are engaged in manufacturing, five in the distribution 
and sale of products, and others in mining, operation of 
railroads and other activities. The iron and steel plants 
in operation by the company at the end of 1923 were 
located at East Youngstown, Struthers, Hubbard, Brier 
Hill, Niles, Warren, Zanesville, Indiana Harbor, South 
Chicago, Evanston, Maysville and Kalamazoo. 


MOVE INTO LARGER QUARTERS 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Company Will Be Located After May 1 
At 19-23 N. Desplaines Street 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
ot power transmitting appliances, whose main offices have 
been for many years in a building at 40 South Clinton 
street, has been forced to seek larger quarters and is now 
removing to a new location at 19-23 North Desplaines 
street, where the company will occupy the entire first 
floor and basement. The removal will be completed May 
1, according to present plans, and until that time busi- 
ness will continue to be transacted at the old address. 

The company was one of the pioneers in the steel pulley 
field. The business was established in 1902, and gradually 
new lines were added. Today, the company manufactures 
a complete line of appliances, including ball-bearing 
hangers, pulleys, countershafts, friction clutches, belt 
tighteners, pillow blocks, idlers and other specialties. 
The officers of the company are: President, A. D. Dor- 
man, vice-president, C. G. Stevens; secretary, W. S. War- 
burton; treasurer and general manager, S. A. Ellicson. 


Larkin Company Expanding 


The M. D. Larkin Co., Dayton, Ohio, well known mill 
supply house, has acquired the Dayton Iron & Steel Co., 
jobber of automotive supplies and equipment, heavy hard- 
ware, iron and steel, and the latter company iwill be 
operated as part of the Larkin business. The Larkin 
interests have also recently acquired the Wm. Hall Elec- 
tric Co., jobber of electrical supplies, so that the Larkin 
business now stocks mill, factory, contractors’, steam- 
fitters’, machinery, electrical and automotive supplies, 
heavy hardware, iron and steel. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President and Treasurer, M. D. Larkin; 
Vice-President, B. Richards; Secretary, E. H. Larkin. 


Plans to Rebuild at Once 


Treat Hardware Corporation, Lawrence, Mass., plans 
to construct a new building to replace its old one 'which 
was destroyed by fire recently with loss estimated as 
$600,000. The corporation, immediately after the fire, 
opened temporary headquarters in the Franklin Hotel, 
Lawrence, and began preparations for resumption of 
business. Arthur E. Jones is president of the corpora- 
tion, which was established in 1859, and deals in hard- 
ware, iron and steel and mill supplies. 


New Rockford Supply House 


The J. H. Krause Supply Company has been organized 
with headquarters at 633 South Main street, Rockford, 
Ill., to deal in mill, plumbing and heating supplies, ma- 
chinery and structural steel. F. W. Smith, formerly with 
Harris Bros. Co., Chicago, is secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the company, which is capitalized 
at $50,000. 


NLL QUPPLUES 


VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass, 


and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our 
factory. 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 


weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 


bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 
removed in an instant. 


The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 
proof water closet made. The price is right. 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


F ORD TRIBLOC CHAIN HOISTS 


A Complete Line 


Capacities - 14 to 20 tons 


These well known and finely built Ford 
Triblocs will enable you to promptly and 
satisfactorily meet your customers’ chain 
hoist requirements. 


They're business builders through and 
through. Quality made from top to bot- 
tom hooks—well advertised year in and 
year out—thousands in use in this and 
other countries. 


Write for Catalog No. 6-B and discounts. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK CO. 


2no & DIAMOND STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Over-seas Representative: 
Allied Machinery Company of America 
j 90 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
¥, to 2 Ton Tribloc 3 to 4 Ton Tribloc PARIS BRUSSELS 


5 to 19 Ton Tribloc 


TURIN BARCELONA RIO DE JANEIRO 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILt SUPPLIES. 
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Find New Applications for Welding Equipment 


Research Shows That Central Shops May Be Made Economical Additions 
In Organizations Which Heretofore Were Not Considered as Prospects 


Mill supply dealers who now stock or who might very 
profitably stock welding equipment will be interested to 
learn that research work is uncovering a wide range of 
new uses for welding equipment, and that the central 
welding shop is becoming an adjunct of many large 
industries in which one would hardly expect to find much 
need for welding equipment. : 

It is reported from authentic sources that central 
welding shops have proved to be of distinct value, not 
only to manufacturers of limited amounts of small metal 
products, but to organizations whose products are not 
fabricated from metal at all, and organizations not even 
engaged in manufacturing. 

Among the new field of applications are candy manu- 
facturing plants, large restaurants and sanitariums. 
Naturally, the work done in such plants with welding out- 
fits is in reclamation, repair and maintenance work, but 
it is said that this sort of work has been found to be 
sufficient to insure economies in operation. 

In a recent edition of a house organ which is issued 
with the idea of describing new uses for welding, the 
following reports on findings of investigators are 
included : 

“During the Christmas rush in a candy factory the 
cast iron frame of a mixing machine was broken. It 
would have required several weeks’ time to obtain a new 
casting, delay which would have proved ruinous to the 
production schedule of the candy plant, and hence their 
profits during the holiday season—profits which are often 
depended upon to bring the year up to quota—would have 
been materially lessened. What actually happened, how- 
ever, was this. The machine was immediately dis- 
mantled and the broken frame removed to their central 
welding shop. There the break was chamfered and the 
frame, after being carefully preheated in a temporary 
furnace, was welded and allowed to cool slowly. Finally 
the weld was ground, the frame taken back to the mixing- 
room, and the machine reassembled. Delay was but 24 
hours. 

“A large restaurant is another place in which one 
would be more or less surprised to find a welding outfit. 
Yet there are a number of restaurants which possess 
such equipment. 

“The stationary engineer of one restaurant, for in- 
stance, acts also as an oxy-acetylene operator and keeps 
both the kitchen and power equipment in repair. By 
repairing such articles as the cast iron skillet and sau- 
sage grinder, and welding on handles which have come 
off large frying pans, due to rivets working loose, he 
eliminates all future trouble with these utensils. Besides 
this, the welding of aluminum kettles and brazing of 
holes in copper kettles, are all in a day’s work. Some- 
times he is called upon to do larger welding jobs, such 
as putting a new bottom in a dish washing machine and 
building up the commutator in an electric motor. In 
fact, a saving of both time and money is effected on 
every job handled, whether it happens to be large or 
small. 

“The unit has proven of advantage in several sani- 
tariums. One of these institutions maintaining its own 
repair shop purchased a welding and cutting outfit and 
asked for an oxy-acetylene service operator to instruct 
their mechanic. After receiving one week of such 


instruction, this man was able to do quite a number of 
diversified jobs. The work he successfully handles from 
day to day embraces jobs such as welding broken shaft 
hangers, pulleys, auto fenders, washing machine parts, 
and the furnace door and damper. At times he has been 
called upon to braze brass valves and copper cooking uten- 
sils. In one instance an iron pipe fence was repaired 
by cutting away the corroded members with a cutting 
blowpipe, and then welding some good pieces of scrap 
pipe in their places. This job was completed in ten per 
cent of the time and at an expenditure lower than that 
required by any other method. 

“Still another job of some magnitude was the repair 
of a coal conveyor. The buckets were worn and three 
teeth were broken out of one of the gears. To repair 
the buckets it was first necessary to heat them with the 
welding blowpipe, then straighten them out, and finally 
build up the worn spots. Then the gear was removed, 
properly reheated, and the broken teeth built up. After 
cooling they were finished by grinding. 

“The management of the institution is greatly pleased 
by the maintenance and repair work done by its one-man 
welding shop and considers it an exceedingly economical 
investment. When one considers the work that such a 
shop unit is capable of accomplishing, whether the nature 
of that work be reclamation, maintenance or the fabrica- 
tion of plant appliances, the important part played by a 
central welding unit is well established. At first it may 
seem out of place in a certain type of organization, where 
on second consideration or actual trial it proved to be 
just what is needed to reduce the costs of mechanical 
upkeep.” 

A story is told of a welding engineer who, in making 
his rounds of customers, visited the maintenance depart- 
ment of a large oil refinery. In one shop of this depart- 
ment he noticed men working on the repair of an 
agitator, the type of job that helps to make up the 
routine of refinery maintenance work. A part of this 
agitator, the cone, required periodical repairs, due to 
acid in contact with the plates. The engineer noticed 
that the men were cutting rivet heads in preparation for 
removing the plates which were to be replaced. They 
were doing the job by the old chisel and sledge method, 
averaging less than eight rivet heads per hour per man. 

The engineer suggested that this job could be mate- 
rially speeded up by using oxy-acetylene equipment, and 
offered to make a demonstration. In four hours, 450 rivet 
heads had been cut. In other words, it was found that 
one man can do in four hours the same amount of work 
in cutting the rivet heads as two men could do in 30 
hours with the old chisel and sledge method. 


Automobile Producers Busy 

Official figures based on reports from 186 manufac- 
turers show that during February there were produced 
by these manufacturers 336,363 passenger cars and 
31,072 trucks. In January the production was 287,302 
passenger cars and 28,846 trucks. In January, 1923, the 
production figures were 223,819 passenger cars and 
19,720 trucks, and for February, 1923, were 254,773 pas- 
senger cars and 22,161 trucks. The figures on truck 
production include fire apparatus and street sweepers. 
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Deming Deep Well 
Pump, Walking Beam 
Type. Built for light, 
medium and_ heavy 
duty service. 


Little Details Build Big Reputations-— 


Take the pump illustrated,— it is typical of the thor- 
ough construction that has made Deming a leader 
in pump building for nearly a half century. 


Low down construction,—saves head room; the 
most accessible deep well head on the market; Re- 
newable bronze bushings. Adjustable stroke, per- 
mits simple regulation of capacity to changing flow 
in the well, eliminates ““knocking;"’ Main gear, bolted 
(not keyed) to crank shaft; Differential plunger for 
equalizing the load; Bottom of pump base and face 
of sub-base are planed off smoothly to insure perfect 
alignment when operated by motor drive; Weight, 


heavier than most competitive heads rated for same 
duty. 


Complete Pump Catalog Sent on Request 


THE DEMING CO. Est. 1880 SALEM, 0. 


The Nearest Distributor Will Work With You For Mutual Profit. 
Louisville—Laib Company Chicago—Henlon & Hubbell, 217-22) 
Richmond—Sydnor Pump & Well Co. N. Jefferson St. 
Minneapolis—Central Supply Co. Denver—Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & 
Pittsburgh—Harris Pump & Supply Supply Co. 

Co., 316 Second Ave. Detroit—Standart Bros. Hardware Corp. 


San Francisco—Crane Co. Kansas City—English Brothers " 
Baitimore—Southern Supply Co. chinery Co. 


Agencies in all principal cities. 


vest of repeat orders for 
the many dealers who are 
handling it, because of its re- 
liability, enviable service, rec- 
ords, low cost—and chiefly, 
because the Armstrong sells. 
Repeat orders are the biggest 
sales recommendation that 
the Armstrong has. 


The Armstrong operates on 
the inverted submerged 
bucket principle. It is a dif- 
ferent principle, but one that 
long service has shown bet- 
ter. The Armstrong has 
greater capacity. It seldom 
requires cleaning. It can’t air 
bind. There is no scoring of 
valves from excessive wire 


Southern lee 
and Cold Stor- 
age Co., San 
Antonio, has re- 
placed all other 
traps with Arm 


years. 
strongs. 


Armstrong Traps 
bring repeat orders 


HE Armstrong Steam 
Trap is reaping a har- 


drawing. It is small in size, 
and the price is low. 


Are you getting your share 
of the orders for Armstrong 
Traps? When you receive 
orders for Armstrongs, will 
you be able to fill them or 
will you have to let the cus- 
tomer go to some other 
house? 


The demand for Armstrong 
Traps is increasing. Write at 
once for full details of the 
liberal dealer plan, for a trap 
for you to test and approve, 
and for the complete Arm- 
strong catalog. Write the 
Armstrong Machine Works, 
318 Steam Saving St., Three 
Rivers, Michigan. 


stalled 316 Arm- 


strongs in two 


Every jobber 
should stock 
and catalog 
Armstrong 
Traps 


When writing to 


Advertisers please mention MILL SuppLigs. 
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New York Swamp Was Leather Industry Center 


Interesting Anecdotes About a Section of Manhattan Which for 
More Than a Century Has Been Closely Allied to Tanning Arts 


T. R. ELCOCK 
American Sole & Belting Leather Tanners* 


It is sometimes said that the only persons who never 
go to see the interesting sights of New York City are 
New Yorkers. This may have been a serious charge 
thirty or forty years ago, but it is not so any more, be- 
cause the rarest sight of all today is a real New Yorker. 
Most of the people you find in the city are visitors, or 
commuters—or if they live here, they have moved in 
from other places. 

Because this is so, I believe that many of you will be 
glad to hear of a place in downtown New York that is 
well worth visiting. Those of you who are listening to 
me in surrounding states should look it up the next time 
you are in town, and those who live in New York can 
easily reach it. It is the little group of streets, near the 
end of Brooklyn Bridge, which includes Frankfort, Jacob, 
Ferry, Cliff, Gold and Spruce Streets. Probably most of 
you have never heard the names of them, but they have 
far more historical importance than thousands of others. 

For considerably more than a century, the section has 
been known as The Swamp. It is where some of the first 
leather was made in America, and the chief business of 
the houses you will find there is still the buying of hides 
and selling of leather. It seems as though the locality first 
chosen by our early tanners partakes of the same quality 
as leather itself. It refuses to change or deteriorate, but 
remains the same through the centuries. 

In this section and that surrounding it, some of the 
most important political and social affairs of our early 
days transpired. Only a short distance away is the house 
at No. 3 Cherry Street where George and Martha Wash- 
ington established their residence in 1789, when the Gen- 
eral had been chosen the first President of the United 
States. 

Some of the buildings in The Swamp district today 
are built over sunken tan vats that date from that early 
day, when the district was outside of the city limits, 
then ending at Wall Street, and when large sized lots 
could be bought for two or three thousand dollars. There 
is an amusing incident connected with one of these vats 
which proves that ‘suckers’? were just as plentiful in 
early New York as they have been since. 

At No. 8 Jacob Street, back in 1820, there was a fa- 
mous “Spa”, known as Jacob’s Well. It held a running 
spring whose water was reputed to cure everything from 
a cold in the head to the most severe case of gout, to 
have a healing effect on house-maid’s knee, and writer’s 
cramp, and completely to eliminate the dark brown taste 
that used to be associated with some of the beverages 
of the early days. Social leaders, masters of finance, 
ambitious young men who wished to be at the top point 
of efficiency, love-sick maidens and many others used to 
come to the “Spa”, where, in a building of exotic Moorish 
architecture, they quaffed the life-giving waters of the 
spring. It cost six cents a drink. 

Then one day a tanner who was drinking the water 
slowly and analytically believed he found a certain fa- 
miliarity in its odor. Consequent research discovered 
the fact that the spring water, in making its way from 
its source to the “Spa” seeped through a series of old tan 


* Extract from recent radio talk. 


vats, which imparted to it its peculiar flavor. After that 
the seekers after health decided to take their leather 
neat, and the prosperity of the enterprise suddenly 
declined. 

It is safe to say that not many of The Swamp tanners 
had patronized Jacob’s Well, for they were noted for 
their astuteness, and not only built up one of the most 
important industries in the country but included among 
their number those who were powerful in the political 
affairs of the city. Two mayors of New York came from 
among them and two mayors of Brooklyn. Incidentally 
the office of mayor was held in higher regard in those 
days than in this. The New Yorkers were Gideon Lee 
and Smith Ely, Jr. The Brooklynites, Jonathan Trotter 
and Charles A. Schieren. 

There is not time in the course of a radio talk to tell 
all the interesting and important happenings of The 
Swamp since the tanners began to cluster about it in 
1790, with the arrival of James Brooks and Jacob Lor- 
rilard in Jacob Street. They had previously been in 
business on Centre Street, where the Tombs now stand. 
It might be amusing to go into details of the festivities 
at the end of the year, when the tanners settled their 
accounts and hot spiced rum was served freely to all 
comers; to describe the institution of the first public 
reading room in this country in Gold Street, by Adrien 
Van Hook, a tanner: to tell of the two regiments of 
tanners that were recruited in The Swamp for the Union 
army; or to bring back the time when leather manufac- 
turers turned out there the supply of leather helmets for 
firemen and constables. But that is material for a book 
rather than for a talk. 

It is merely hinted to show you the wealth of asso- 
ciations and interests about the neighborhood I am 
advising you to visit. You will find there at this day 
several men whose memory goes back to some of those 
times, and in whose families the traditions of The Swamp 
have come down at the same time with the leather busi- 
ness they now conduct. 

Of special importance is the illustration that can be 
found in The Swamp of the gradual change and progress 
of making leather, which is now even more than then, 
one of the most important industries in the world. 
Almost as great a change has taken place in practice and 
methods in this basic industry as has taken place in the 
locality itself. Then the tanners could go out into the 
woods, where City Hall Square now is, and shoot wild 
turkeys for their Thanksgiving dinner, or could cut down 
trees that would supply them with the bark for their 
tanning operations. 


Will Deal in Specialties 

A new mill supply house, Burdick-Pensinger Company, 
has been organized in Kansas City, Mo., the principals 
being Edson E. Burdick and Luther C. Pensinger. The 
company address is 3409 East 18th street. At present 
the business will be confined to power plant specialties 
and supplies. Mr. Pensinger was formerly connected 
with the Uhrich Supply Company of Kansas City. 


The N FE W No. 0. Baby 


List 


A Clipper Belt Lacer 


within the reach of every buyer 


Manufactured by 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Anyone can lace a belt with the 


“unjust and unusual test” 


R. T. Shepard, manager of the 
Shepard Ornamental Iron Works, 
writes of his testing Kester Solder, 
as follows: 


“First the soldering of a steel tape and 
then soldering the handle on an old 
oil can without first cleaning off the 
dirt and grease which had accumu- 
lated. Perhaps the latter was a rather 
unjust and unusual test, but the 
handle stuck all right.” 


That tells our story—all we can add 
is our address, and the suggestion— 
“Sample for Test Upon Request”’ 


P Sold by live dealers everywhere in one pound coils, in 


cartons, and on one, five and ten pound spools 


Manufacturers 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4215 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY 


216 Market St. 66 W. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


KESTER 


c/Acid Gre WIRE SOLDER. 


(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE /8INCH STANDARD SIZE DIAHETER) 


Requires OnlyHeat 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppties. 
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Survey of Business Shows Lower Price Trend 


Wholesale Index on March First Was Three Points Lower Than For 


Bradstreet’s index of wholesale prices stood at 140 for 
March 1, based on 1923 average prices as 100, as against 
143 for February and 151 a year ago. February business 
indicators based upon the 1913 average as 100 show the 
following changes from the preceding month and from 
February a year ago: pig iron production to 120 from 
118 in January and 117 a year ago; steel ingots to 150 
from 143 and 137; unfilled steel orders to 83 from 81 
and 123; defaulted liabilities to 158 from 226 and 179; 
prices of farm crops to 141 from 140 and 130; prices of 
farm livestock to 98 from 97 and 107; mail order sales 
to 270 from 271 and 232; prices of industrial stocks to 
192 from 193 and 198; bank clearings outside New York 
City to 256 from 281 and 233; and commercial interest 
rates to 83 from 84 and 80. 

Receipts of wool at Boston totaled 18,100,000 pounds in 
February as against 30,159,000 in the previous month 
and 46,875,000 pounds in February, 1923. Silk con- 
sumption, as shown by deliveries of silk to consuming 
establishments, totaled 29,804 bales as against 32,925 in 
January and 36,231 a year ago, while stocks of silk at the 
end of February amounted to 40,226 bales as compared 
with 44,398 at the end of the preceding month and 44,615 
a year ago. 

Pig iron production totaled 3,075,000 tons in February 
as against 3,019,000 in January and 2,994,000 a year ago. 
The February output of steel ingots amounted to 
3,781,000 tons as against 3,600,000 in the previous month 
and 3,455,000 in February, 1923. Unfilled steel orders on 
February 29 totaled 4,913,000 tons as against 4,798,000 
on January 31 and 7,284,000 tons a year ago. Shipments 
of locomotives totaled 99 in February as against 151 in 
January and 207 a year ago while unfilled locomotive 
orders at the close of February called for 499 locomotives 
as compared with 376 at the end of January and 2,220 a 
year ago. Tin consumption totaled 8,845 tons in Feb- 
ruary compared with 4,895 in January and 6,185 a year 
ago, while stocks of tin at New York amounted to 3,302 
tons at the end of February as against 2,812 on January 
31 and 2,054 tons a year ago. 

Contracts awarded in February for construction in 27 
northeastern states called for an expenditure of $259,- 
264,000 as against awards totaling $261,320,000 in 
January and $229,938,000 a year ago. The index of 
general building costs for February stood at 225 as 
against 220 for January and 205 a year ago. Bank clear- 
ings in New York City totaled $18,120,000,000 in Feb- 
ruary as compared with $20,689,000,000 in January and 
$16,784,000,000 a year ago, while clearings for the rest 
of the country totaled $14,713,000,000 as against $16,- 
135,000,000 in January and $13,375,000,000 a year ago. 
Commercial interest rates averaged 4.78 per cent for 
February as against 4.88 in January and 4.63 a year ago. 
The Federal Reserve ratio for the last week of February 
stood at 80.6 as against 81.3 for January and 76.2 a year 
ago. 

Additional February business indicators, based upon 
the 1913 average as 100, show the following changes from 
the preceding month and from February a year ago: 
Cement shipments to 80 from 70 in January and 82 in 
February a year ago; anthracite coal to 100 from 104 
and 102; cotton consumption to 109 from 124 and 122; 
cotton stocks to 132 from 149 and 156; retail food prices 


Previous Month and Eleven Points Lower Than it Was One Year Ago 


to 147 from 149 and 142; imports to 224 from 198 and 
203; and exports to 177 from 191 and 148. 

Cotton consumption by textile mills totaled 507,876 
bales in February compared with 576,644 in the previous 
month and 566,805 in February, 1923. Exports of un- 
manufactured cotton, including linters, totaled 482,146 
bales as against 546,253 in January and 359,657 a year 
ago. Stocks of cotton held by mills and warehouses on 
February 29 aggregated 4,063,000 bales as against 
4,599,000 at the end of the previous month and 4,824,000 
a year ago. Production of bituminous coal totaled 45,- 
725,000 tons in February compared with 50,801,000 in 
the preceding month and 42,160,000 in February, 1923, 
while the output of anthracite coal in February, amount- 
ing to 7,621,000 tons, may be compared with 7,924,000 
in January and 7,773,000 a year ago. Beehive coke pro- 
duction totaled 1,211,000 tons in February as against 
1,154,000 in the previous month and 1,481,000 a year ago. 

The production of Douglas fir lumber totaled 553,- 
749,000 board feet as against 470,776,800 in January and 
403,561,000 a year ago, while shipments of Douglas fir 
amounting to 528,681,000 in February may be compared 
with 473,990,000 board feet in January and 480,289,000 
a year ago. Oak flooring production amounted to 29,- 
033,000 board feet in February as against 30,136,000 in 
the previous month and 24,421,000 a year ago, while ship- 
ments totaling 30,441,000 feet in February may be com- 
pared with 31,080,000 in January and 25,031,000 in 
February a year ago. New orders for oak flooring called 
for 28,688,000 board feet as against 42,141,000 in the 
previous month and 33,458,000 in February, 1923. The 
output of Portland cement totaled 8,588,000 barrels in 
February as against 8,788,000 in the previous month and 
8,210,000 a year ago, while shipments of cement aggre- 
gating 5,933,000 barrels may be compared with 5,210,000 
in January and 6,090,000 a year ago. Stocks of cement 
at the end of February totaled 16,811,000 barrels as 
against 14,155,000 at the end of January and 13,596,000 
a year ago. Sales of tubular plumbing goods in February 
represented an expenditure of $260,548 as against 
$425,776 in January and $238,690 a year ago. New 
orders for illuminating glassware represented 51 per cent 
of plant capacity as against 41 in January and 69 a year 
ago, while shipments represented 57 per cent of capacity 
in February as against 40 in January and 55 a year ago. 
New orders for enamel baths totaled 137,246 as against 
107,494 in January and 129,847 a year ago, while ship- 
ments of baths amounted to 88,841 in February as 
against 84,684 in January and 82,912 a year ago. Ship- 
ments of all other classes of enamel sanitary ware also 
increased in February over the previous month and a 
year ago. Receipts of turpentine at the three principal 
southern ports totaled 12,478 barrels in February as 
against 5,914 a year ago, while stocks of turpentine ag- 
gregated 34,148 barrels as against 29,238 a year ago. 
Rosin receipts totaled 50,620 barrels in February against 
46,644 a year ago, while stocks of rosin amounted to 
261,109 barrels against 282,610 a year ago. 

The weighted index of ocean freight rates to the 
United Kingdom based on January 1920 as 100 stood at 
29.9 for February as against 27.5 for January and 21.8 
a year ago. The net available daily average surplus of 
freight cars for the last week of February totaled 130,- 
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Quality Grinder That Sells Fast 


HERE are several logical reasons why this Bodine built tool grinder 

sells unusually fast. In the first place it has the desirable appoint- 

ments of grinders retailing from $75 to $125, but is made in quantity 
production and under such circumstances that it can be sold at a popular 
price, still leaving you a substantial profit. 


The electric motor is the heart and principal part of any grinder. As 
the Bodine Electric Company for seventeen years has been a manufac- 
turer of the highest grade fractional horse-power motor, they are 
peculiarly fitted to produce a quality grinder at a low price. 

Then, too, through effective direct-mail campaigns and publication advertising. 
the idea of using one of these grinders in each department to save time and get 
better grinding is being propounded. As a result, it is the experience of this com- 
pany that when one grinder is purchased for trial, it almost invariably results in 
the sale of a complete battery for all departments. 


Write for Our Proposition 


Dealers tell us that this Bodine 
built, ballbearing grinder sells on 
sight when kept on display. It will 
pay you to get our proposition. 


BODINE ELECTRIC CO. 


Manufacturers of Bodine Built, Fractional 
Horse-Power Motors used on many classes of 
= factory, foundry and office devices. 
at | nee aja _ 2250 W. Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 


$56 


Better Built Bearing Bronze Bars 


Buckeye bronze bars are being used by manufactur- 
SERVICE ers who discriminate in the selection of their bronzes. 

160 sizes carried in stock This has come about through our Service, Quality 
QUALITY Bronzes and Honorable Treatment. 


Virgin metals combined with 


over twenty years of foun- To those Mill Supply Jobbers who are looking for an 


dry experience. 


SALES HELP absolutely satisfactory connection on bronze bars it 
will pay to investigate immediately our attractive 
ur bar stock salesman is es 
ready at all times to help proposition. 


you introduce this product. 
Send for our Code, Size and Weight Chart. 


The Home of Quality Bronzes EXE Bronzesmiths Since 1900 


The Buckeye Brass & Mfg. Co. Att edge Cleveland, Ohio 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt SuppLirs. 
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282 cars against 164,438 cars for the same period in 
January and a net shortage of 64,814 a year ago. Febru- 
ary car loadings averaged 908,404 cars per week as 
against 858,863 in January and 848,269 a year ago. New 


life-insurance business in February totaled $620,176,000 


against $637,381,000 in January and $539,698,000 a year 


ago while life-insurance premium collections in February 


totaled $143,152,000 against $132,795,000 in January. 


—— 


Fifteen Years in Business 


Saturday, March 15, marked the fifteenth anniversary 
of the Perth Amboy Hardware Company, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., dealer in mill, contractors’ and plumbers’ supplies 
and builders’ hardware. To call attention of the general 
public to the event, the company used full page space in 
a local newspaper to extend the birthday greetings of 
the company and to call attention to the retail end of the 
business. The company also announces that work will be 
started soon on the erection of a four-story addition in 
the rear of the company’s present building. This new 
building will be devoted exclusively to the mill and 
plumbing supply departments. 

I. T. Madsen, president of the company, in a signed 
statement in the Perth Amboy newspaper said: “On 
March 15, 1909, just fifteen short years ago, or perhaps 
we should say fifteen long years ago, for there were times 
when they seemed long, the Perth Amboy Hardware 
Company started in business in a small way. We had no 
particular plans or aims for the future in mind. We just 
wanted and planned a small, neat store, figuring there 
was room for such a business, and that if we would cater 
in a proper way to the public, they in turn would 
patronize us. 

“We thought we saw future prospects, but we lay no 
claim now to having figured it out far in advance. We 
had faith in Perth Amboy and faith in our business, and 
so we started to lay the foundation of the present busi- 
ness. We admit that in these fifteen years the business 
has grown far beyond our expectations. Starting with a 
force of four people, we gradually have built and grown 
until today we have a force of over thirty, and we believe 
we are one of the largest supply houses in the state. 
Faith in Perth Amboy, faith in our customers and the 
customers’ faith in us formed the foundation upon which 
we have built.” 

Having been established as a retail hardware store, the 
company soon found it advisable to expand and today has 
four active departments—a complete mill supply depart- 
ment covering three counties; a plumbing supply depart- 
ment covering the same territory; a contractors’ supply 
department covering the local contractors and builders; 
and a very active retail department. 

The company has outgrown its present quarters, and 

the new building, when completed, will afford needed 
relief. That the expansion of the business is not ex- 
pected to stop with the construction of the new mill and 
plumbing supply addition is indicated by the fact that the 
company has bought adjoining property on Madison ave- 
nue. In addition, it owns a large garage in Division 
street and has its own repair department for the eleven 
trucks and cars used in the business. 
; On August 1, 1923, the company opened a branch store 
in Plainfield, N. J., for the sale of plumbing supplies, and 
this venture has proved more successful than was antici- 
pated. 

The officers of the company are: President and trea- 
surer, I. T. Madsen; secretary, S. G. Levine; assistant 
secretary, R. D. Howell; directors, the three above-men- 
tioned men and W. D. Reinhart and M. P. Madsen. 


Perth Amboy Hardware Company Will Soon Erect New Supply Building 


Messrs. Madsen, Levine and Howell, and Mrs. A. C. 
Mannke, all of the original store organization, are still 
active in the business. The mill supply department is in 
charge of S. G. Levine; W. D. Reinhart manages the 
plumbing supply department; and R. D. Howell is in 
charge of the retail store. 


EXPANDS MILL SUPPLY SALES 


New Manager of Special Department of Philips Hardware and 
Supply Co. Renews Interest in Supplies 

Many wholesale hardware dealers are also distributors 
of mill supplies. In fact many of the leading mill supply 
houses formerly limited their business to hardware. 
Gradually, however, the mill supply business was 
expanded, and today in these houses it constitutes the 
leading factor in the business. Philips Hardware & 
Supply Co., Columbus, Ga., is one of the latest additions 
to this class, and since the first of this year has been 
expanding its mill supply business until today it consti- 
tutes a sizable factor in the gross business of the com- 
pany. The company’s activities are now 85 per cent 
wholesale. 

The change in the company policy was made following 
the appointment of J. G. Gilliam as manager of the mill 
supply department of the company. Mr. Gilliam had 
been a mill supply man since 1910, having successively 
represented the Cotton States Belting & Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., the Young and Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and the J. M. Tull Rubber & Supply Co., 
Atlanta. He was formerly sales manager for the Tull 
company. He joined the Philips organization the latter 
part of last year, and soon made plans to expand the 
mill supply end of the business, making it a separate 
department. 

The new department is well stocked and caters to a 
territory within 100 miles radius of Columbus. The 
bulk of the mill supply business in this territory is in 
supplies for textile mills, saw mills, fertilizer mills and 
oil mills. 

The Philips Hardware and Supply Co. on December 
15, 1923 succeeded the Philips Hardware Company, 
which in turn had succeeded, in 1914, the Bush-Philips 
Hardware Company. The latter company was organized 
and incorporated in 1905. The ownership has remained 
the same since the latter date. The present manage- 
ment has been in active charge for 15 years, Frank 
Philips being general manager, and A. E. Myers man- 
ager of the hardware department. 


Steel Furniture Industry 

The growth of the steel furniture industry is indicated 
in production figures which have just been made public. 
These show that 22 manufacturers in this industry in 
January produced goods valued at $1,592,338, and in 
February $1,605,409. For the entire year 1923 the pro- 
duction amounted to $16,814,009, while in 1922 it was 
but $12,948,026. 


ELLING tackle blocks is either a “fone time” or “come again” 


_ business. Either they meet your customer’s demands or they 
a don’t. There is no half-way measure, for your real profit is made 
from those men who buy repeatedly because of the tackle block 
satisfaction you sold them the first time. 


MADESCO TACKLE BLOCKS are “come again” builders. 
Once you stock them you do not have to trust to Heaven that 
the blocks you sell will prove up, for the generous margin of 
SAFETY allowed in all Madesco blocks, together with the Lock 
Nut and Countersunk Cotter Pin found exclusively in Madesco 
blocks, enable them to withstand the gaff of more than their 
prescribed load. 


They are safe and strong with the dependability of the Marine 
Decking and Supply Company built right into them. 

Send for illustrated catalog of complete line, with prices and 
discounts. 


_—+ MARINE DECKING & SUPPLY COMPANY 
— = Factory and Sales Office, Tackle Block Department, EASTON, PA. 
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Wet Vacuum Reilly Advantages 


Type 1—Certainty of action—no dead center. 


2—Widest practicable range of speed. 


3—Moving parts brought to rest by cushion of 
steam, 


4—Safe if pump “races” from broken suction line. 

5—Minimum of moving parts. 

6—Absolute interchangeability. 

7—Impossible to ‘“‘short-stroke.” 

8—Uniform discharge flow. 

9—Easy and noiseless action. 

10—Valve mechanism entirely enclosed. 

11—Minimum “slip.” 

12—Perfect lubrication. 

13—Efficient in steam consumption—srmall “clear- 
ance.” 

14—Valve mechanism easily examined or removed 
without disconnecting any pipes. 

15—Maximum valve area, !ow liquid velocity. 

16—Minimum number of “packed” joints. 


VAUGT BR ATHERS MFG. LA. 


‘Good Pumps 
since 1891’’ 


(NATIONAL FOUNDRY MACHINE ca.) 


LAVISVILLE. “Cae KENTULKY. “The Best Simplex Pump Made” 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuPPLigs. 
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Krueger Machinery Co. Expanding Rapidly 


Recent Purchases of Caldwell & Sons Business as Corpus Christi 
Branch Adds to Territory of Fast Growing Texas Supply House 


The recent purchase of the E. H. Caldwell & Sons 
Company of Corpus Christi, Texas, by the Krueger 
Machinery Company of San Antonio, marks the latest 
step in a number of decisive moves that have built up a 
big mill supply business for the latter organization dur- 
ing the past six years. 

In 1918 Max A. Krueger withdrew from another 
machinery house and organized the firm that now bears 
his name. The new business was an unpretentious one, 
being capitalized at $100,000. With Mr. Krueger’s 
knowledge of the supply business, and with the co-opera- 
tion of experienced men who were associated with him, 
the enterprise gave promise of success from the start. 

Sales gradually increased until the capital stock had to 
be increased three different times in order to take care of 
the rapidly expanding business. The company at the 


HOME OF KRUEGER MACHINERY COMPANY 


present time is capitalized at $250,000, and there is some 
discussion in regard to increasing the capitalization still 
more as a result of the purchase of the Corpus Christi 
company. 

Officers of the company are as follows: Max A. Krue- 
ger, president and treasurer; M. C. Scheble, vice-pres- 
ident; and A. S. Brown, secretary. All three men know 
the business from years’ experience, and take an active 
part in its operation. 

The company specializes in mill and plumbing supplies 
exclusively. Their stock is varied and complete, so far 
as these two lines go, and it is representative of some of 
the leading manufacturers of the country. Some time ago 
the company added an automotive supply department. 
This, however, was sold last year to the man who had 
charge of the department, so that the company could 
devote its entire time and storage space to its two spe- 
cialized fields—mill supplies and plumbing supplies. 

With the purchase of the E. H. Caldwell & Sons Com- 
pany, the Krueger organization changed the name to 
conform to their San Antonio Company, and in fact is 
operating the Corpus Christi store as a branch of the 
Krueger Machinery Company. 

The Caldwell store is one of the oldest in Southwest 
Texas, having been in existence for 40 years or longer. 
Although it was known as a wholesale hardware com- 
pany, handling heavy merchandise primarily, it was in 
reality nearer in line with the Krueger company, that is, 
it handled mill supplies to a large extent. 

With the acquisition of this branch store and adjacent 
territory, the Krueger Machinery Company now covers 
about a fourth of the state of Texas—a territory big 


enough to contain all the New England states, with still 
some large strips left over. 

The rapid growth of the company is due to careful 
management by men who know the business from the 
inside out, and to the increasing buying power of the 
territory which it covers. The Fall of 1923 was a banner 
season for the concern, due to a large degree to the excel- 
lent prices paid for cotton—the leading agricultural 
product in Southwest Texas. This meant not only more 
business to ginners and others directly connected with 
the cotton industry, but brought more wealth to the sec- 
tion in general. 

They sell large quantities of irrigation supplies in the 
“Valley” section of Texas, near the Rio Grande, and the 
marvelous development of this part of the state has 
resulted in an enviable increase in this company’s irriga- 
tion supply business. 

Among the lines regularly carried by the Krueger 
Machinery Company are: Youngstown steel pipe and 
casing; McWane prepared joist cast iron pipes; Crane 
Company valves, fittings, plumbing fixtures and steam 
specialties; U. S. Wind Engineering & Pump Company 
wind mills and steel towers; Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Company belting, hose, packing and rubber goods; Gra- 
ton & Knight Mfg. Company leather belting, belt lacing 
and cup leathers; Fairbanks-Morse oil and gas engines, 
pumps and electric motors; Union Steam Pump Company 
centrifugal and boiler feed pumps and air compressors; 
Redwood pipes and tanks; Medart transmission machin- 
ery, steel and wood pulleys, bearings and shaftings; Tips 
Engine Works semi-Deisel oil engines; Aermotor wind 
mills; Reading pipe; Armco iron; Walsh & Weidner boil- 
ers, and Centennial Cotton Gin products. 


BEGAN BUSINESS IN BASEMENT 


Crescent Belt Fastener Company, Again Forced to Seek Larger 
Quarters, Moved to Uptown Location 


Keeping pace with the growth of its business is 
responsible for the recent removal of the Crescent Belt 
Fastener Company into newer and larger quarters at 
247 Park avenue, New York. By way of retrospect, it 
might be stated that when the company first started in 
business in 1897, it literally started at the bottom, for 
the first headquarters of the company were in a small 
basement. Its policy of distribution through dealers 
brought a large increase in business throughout this 
country. To this was added an export policy that brought 
world-wide distribution. Today, the company has 
branches in Birmingham, England, and Toronto, Canada. 

The new location of the business, in the Park- 
Lexington building, is on Park avenue between 26th and 
47th streets, and is an extremely advantageous one. The 
offices are connected by a bridge with the Grand Central 
Palace building on Lexington avenue. This brings the 
delivery facilities of the company within two blocks of 
the main depot of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, and practically across the street from the Grand 
Central post office, while trucking to the piers and rail- 
road terminals is made much easier by being out of 
the congested downtown district, being within two 
blocks of the Grand Central Terminal. 
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Changes are continually being made in manu- 
facturing plants and as many of the changes 
mean increased equipment, the question of power 
is a primary consideration. How can more ma- 
chinery be operated without increase, or with the 
least increase, in power? 


Patented and Patents pending 


Why Manufacturers Are Specifying 
BOND Roller Bearings 


The Roller Bearing with Electrically Welded Steel Collars 


Invariably Bond Roller Bearings can solve the 
problem. By installing them throughout the 
plant, an actual saving of at least 10 to 15% of 
power can be made. This saving alone would al- 
low the operation of an equal percentage of new 
equipment. The cost of the bearings would, in a 
very short time, be repaid, and their purchase 
would stand on the company’s books as one of 
the best investments it ever made. 


The ease of installing Bond Roller Bearings, 
without disturbing hangers or shafting, is another 
point in their favor. 

The sale of Bond Roller Bearings is proving profit- 
able to many mill supply dealers. Arguments for 
their use are convincing and every user of trans- 


mission is a prospective buyer. Write for full in- 
formation, prices and dealers’ discounts. 


Consult MacRae’s Blue Book for the nearest Bond distributor. 


Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa. 
Chicago Office: Reeves Bond Sales Co. 


Clinton and Monroe Sts. 


New York Office: Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
173 Lafayette St. 


Why not eliminate your gear troubles by use of 
POOLE GEARS? 


No matter how large or small your requirements 
may be we can serve you. 


16,000 patterns. All kinds. 
A skilled organization of 81 years’ experience. 


Facilities to render unequalled service. Rush or- 
ders given special attention. 


Catalog? 


Poole Engineering & Machine Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gear makers since 1813 


Crane Chain You Can Trust! 


In order to have satisfied mill 
customers, sending you _ their 
Crane Chain orders regularly, sell 
them 


“XX” Dredge Chain 


This chain is made from our 
special Checker-board Iron and 
gives better service and longer 
wear than any other Chain you 
can buy. 


We can make up special Sling 
Chains, with rings and hooks, or 
furnish it from stock in continuous 
lengths. 


For QUALITY Chain of all 


grades 


Link up with 


United States Chain & Forging Co. 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Complete Lines of Chains for 
All Commercial and Industrial Purposes 


Plants at York and McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; Columbus and 
Marietta, Ohio; Huntington, W. Va. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SupPPLirs. 
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| New Products 


The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, 
Ind., announces an improved pressed steel hanger. The 
frame is of box construction welded and riveted together. 
A malleable iron foot of ample proportions provides a 
broad, solid bearing and extends downward a consider- 
able distance on the frame which is said to contribute a 


great deal to the rigidity of the hanger. The improved 
bearing supplied with this hanger provides for either 
ring or capillary oilers. Rings may be removed and 
capillary blocks substituted, or vice versa, if desired. 
The hanger is finished with a special paint containing 
varnish, and is said to embody all of the features of 
lightness, strength, ease of erection and unbreakable 
qualities that have made the pressed steel hanger a popu- 
lar type with millwrights. 

Ever-Grip Wrench Co., Chicago, has started manufac- 
turing new types of nut and pipe wrenches. The con- 
struction is extremely simple, there being but three parts 
in the nut wrench and five in the pipe wrench. The parts 
are interchangeable. The jaws are opened or closed by 
means of a screw action between the handle and the shank 
of the wrench. The handle is made of Shelby tubing 
and is knurled. 

W. A. Whitney Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill., has placed on 
the market a new lever punch, as recorded briefly in the 
March issue of MILL SUPPLIES. This new tool has a 
capacity of 44-inch hole through ‘'¢-inch iron plate. It 
has a 2-inch depth of throat. To change punches, a large 


knurled thumb-screw stud is provided, which may be 
easily unscrewed, allowing the upper lever to be thrown 
back and the hinged intermediate raised. One feature 


is that the upper lever does not throw back to right 
angles with the lower jaw, allowing the use of the tool 
in close work. A side gauge with graduated markings 
of fractional inches is provided in order to allow for 
varying the depth of holes and for holding a uniform 
depth. Each punch is equipped with three sizes of 
punches and dies and a key for adjusting dies. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has recently placed on ~ 
the market a new vibrating screen for fine separation of 
materials, particularly applicable for screening by- 
products, coke, gypsum, cement, fertilizers, pigments and 
chemical products. It is the invention of Prof. G. A. 
Overstrom, who for many years was dean of the Utah 
College of Mining. Vibrations of this new screen are 
produced by the action of an unbalanced pulley supported 
on the screening frame and rotated at high speed. This 
is said to produce uniform vibrations. 

The Borden Company, Warren, Ohio, has added to its 
line three new pipe cutters, which, although they operate 
on the same principle as the company’s other cutters, 
differ in the method of applying the principle. The varia- 
tion enables the operator to cut the larger sizes of pipe 
by hand with speed and ease, or to apply power when 
desired. The adjustment to different sizes is made 
easily. The tools are operated by a ratchet handle applied 
to a driving pinion, which in turn operates a worm gear. 


’ They are made of steel and malleable iron. 


BEARING COMPANIES MERGED 


Muzzy-Lyon Company and Federal Bearing & Bushing Corpora- 
tion Combined as Federal-Mogul Corporation 

The Muzzy-Lyon Company and the Federal Bearing 
& Bushing Corporation, both of Detroit, are the princi- 
pals in a merger which has just been consummated. The 
new corporation will be known as the Federal-Mogul 
Corporation, the name being derived from a combination 
of the trade names under which the products of the two 
companies have been marketed. Both companies in the 
merger do a national business, a large portion of it 
through jobbers. 

The Muzzy-Lyon Company has specialized in the pro- 
duction of babbitt metals for over a quarter of a century, 
and during the past 15 years has also produced bronze 
back babbitt lined and die cast bearings and bushings. 
The Federal Bearing & Bushing Corporation has spe- 
cialized in bronze, its line comprising bronze back bear- 
ings, bronze bushings, bronze cored and solid bars and 
bronze castings. The consolidation brings a complete 
line under one supervision and management, which is 
expected to result in great economy of operation. It is 
reported that the combined sales of the two companies 
for 1923 were over $2,000,000. 


Electric Tool Prize Contest 


The United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, is 
conducting a prize contest with the object of securing 
the most complete list of applications for portable 
electric tools. The contest closes May 1. The details 
are contained in a booklet which the company is dis- 
tributing, and any mill supply man who is interested 
may secure a copy of it. Stories about applications that 
have been found for electric tools are not limited to 
products of the company, but may be built around any 
make of portable electric tools. The judges for the con- 
test are: J. M. Block, secretary and general manager of 
The Gibson Co., Indianapolis; H. F. Witgen, The W. 
Bingham Co., Cleveland; and F. O. Kirkpatrick, The 
United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
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“To Get the Right Start—Equip with MEDARP 


Get the 
Wood Split 
PULLEY 
from Stock! 


@ What are the sizes, 
regardless of what 


quantities, you want 
shipped TODAY? 

Wire them— phone them—they’ll go off our ware- 
house racks and on the cars in a jiffy. 

@ You can always get them from stock, and for a fair 


price, at “Medart’s.” 

{ MR. SUPPLY DEALER—We kave been engaged in the 
Pulley business for 40 years, and we know a great deal more 
about making good pulleys than many other concerns. 

§ OUR POLICY in building Wood Split Pulleys is: Cheap- 
ness is suicidal; products must be the best in their class. We 
wouldn’t think of running the slightest risk of impairing the 
value of our most valued asset—our Good Will, 

Get the “MEDART” WOOD SPLIT PULLEY from Stock! 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


(Formerly Medart Patent Puiley Co.) 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Office and Warehouse Offices 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO and PHILADELPHIA 


Shafting, Couplings, Collars, Hangers, Bearings, Bearing Supports, 
Friction Clutches, Iron Pulleys, Steel Rim Pulleys, Gearing, Sprock- 
ets, Chain, Rope Sheaves, Rope Drives, Belt Tighteners, ete. 


Our Line is the Recognized Standard on 


Air Cocks Gauge Cocks 
Air Valves Water Gauges 
Cylinder Cocks Priming Cocks 


Write 


for 
Catalog 


STERLING & SKINNER MEG. CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


T 
LECTRICAL 


Prizes like these 
for your 
experiences 


Send for this 
Booklet 


We are gathering together 
the most complete list of 
applications for Portable 
Electric Tools that has 
appeared anywhere. To 
get your help we are con- 
ducting this Prize Contest. 
Call to your aid The Great- 
est Teacher in the World— 
Old Man Experience. 


If you have had any exper- 
ience in operating ANY 
MAKE of Drill, the first 
thing to do is to get our 
Contest Booklet and learn 
the details. 


The prizes are REAL prizes 
that any man might be glad 
to own. 


Misspelled words, ungram- 
matical sentences, poor pen- 
manship, lack of drawing 
ability — will NOT count 
against you. 


Stories need NOT be limited 
to U. S. Drills, but can be 
built around ANY MAKE 
OF DRILL. 


The Judges Are: 


J. M. Bloch, 

Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. The Gibson Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. F. Witgen, 

The W. Bingham Co., Cleveland, O. 


F. O. Kirkpatrick, 
The United States Electrical Tool Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DO NOT HOLD your sugges- 
tions until near contest closing 
time. Send them to us IMMED- 
IATELY you have written them 
out. Should other ideas come to 
you in the meantime, mail them 
any time before May Ist, 1924. 
Address all suggestions and 
requests for preliminary booklet 
to 


Prize Contest Dept. 
Zhe UNITED STATES 


ELECTRICAL TOOL CQ, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt SuPPties. 
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Trade Literature 


The usefulness of export statistics frequently is over- 
looked by American manufacturers and exporters. An 
excellent way of comparing the relative position of for- 
eign markets for American equipment is the study of the 
export statistics, and the more illuminating statistics the 
more valuable will be the conclusions. The export statis- 
tics are sometimes criticised by those who do not realize 
how they are compiled or on what they are based. The 
government does not invent these statistics; it compiles 
them from shippers’ export declarations, which is the 
only practicable method. If the export declarations are 
faulty, the export statistics will be faulty too. It is up 
to the manufacturer and exporter to make these statis- 
tics what they ought to be, says Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, in 
announcing the publication of a trade information bulle- 
tin by Wm. Althoff of the industrial machinery division 
—‘The Value of Machinery Export Statistics.” The 
preparation of an export declaration is an important 
matter, not one to be left to office boys and inexperienced 
clerks who have no conception of its significance. The 
bulletin referred to—T. I. B. 204—which may be obtained 
from the Bureau or any of its district or co-operative 
offices, tells just what is wanted in order to make the 
figures of the most value to all exporters. The industrial 
machinery classifications are explained in the bulletin, 
and the manufacturer or shipper is shown how to make 
his export declaration so as to co-operate in securing 
accurate statistics. 

Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston, is distributing 
a new catalogue B which is designed to be a supple- 
mentary catalogue covering many of their standard lines. 
It is 6x9 inches, bound in flexible cover and contains 397 
pages of listings in addition to the index. The illustra- 
tions are grouped by pages, and all illustrations on a 
given page are designated by the same number, being 
distinguished from each other by the addition of 
different letters. There is also a two page index to the 
figure numbers. The catalogue also contains a full page 
reproduction of a photograph of the main entrance to 
the Chandler & Farquhar store, and a page of photo- 
graphs of the company’s management group. 


The Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
recently issued an eight page bulletin describing its 
standard automatic wire forming machines. It contains 
illustrations of some of the articles that may be made on 
these machines. In addition the bulletin contains 
descriptions and illustrations of chucking machines, 
chain making machines, tumbling barrels and tool and 
die grinders. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., recently 
issued a catalog on material handling equipment, which 
is designed as a reference book for the engineer, archi- 
tect, purchasing agent and salesman. It is replete with 
descriptions and illustrations of chain blocks, trolleys and 
electric chain hoists, and contains tables of dimensions, 
weights, clearances, lifting, lowering and running speeds. 
In a special feature article, Henry R. Towne, chairman 
of the board of the company, discussed the comparative 
efficiency of the three types of chain hoists. 


Marine Decking & Supply Co., Easton, Pa., has issued 
& new catalog, No. 23, of tackle blocks. This is designed 
a8 a ready reference book. It contains illustrations, 
descriptions, price lists and general information about 


the company’s entire line of blocks. Six pages are de- 
voted to illustrations and descriptions of typical arrange- 
ments of cargo-handling gear. The catalog also contains 
rules for figuring the strength of ropes, blocks and 
tackles, and tables giving the approximate weight and 
strength of cordage. 

Reed Small Tool Works, Worcester, Mass., is now dis- 
tributing a new condensed catalog No. 5. It contains 24 
pages, and includes descriptions and illustrations of 
recent additions to the company’s line of micrometers. 
The catalog also contains several tables of measurements 
in English and metric systems, and instructions on how 
to read both on micrometers. The catalog is a 3x6 in. 
size, suitable for stuffers. 

The Charles Parker Company, Meriden, Conn., has 
recently issued an attractive pocket size catalog of vises, 
designed especially for mill supply salesmen, so that the 
latter may have complete information about the com- 
pany’s line in condensed form. It is also designed as a 
size that will interest general superintendents, shop fore- 
men and master mechanics. In addition to the complete 
line of vises, the catalog shows in blue print form the 
steps in vise construction and how the vises are 
strengthened. 

The Root Company, Bristol, Conn., manufacturer of 
automatic counters, has issued in book form a treatise 
under the title, “Formula of facts, figures and facilities 
for finding faulty figures in production costs.” It deals 
with the counting of everything from a needle to picks 
and hanks in a textile mill. Copy will be sent to oll who 
may be interested. 

The National Association of Sheet & Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, has published a 
directory of sheet steel manufacturers. It is pocket size, 
and contains 32 pages bound in paper cover. Although 
an association publication, the manufacturers listed in 
the directory are not all members of the association. 
There are in all 31 manufacturers listed, operating a total 
of 514 hot mills with capacity of 3,484,900 net tons. 
There are in the United States 679 hot mills with a total 
capacity of 4,819,000 net tons per year. Names of 
officers and important department managers are given in 
each listing. 

Southern Metal Trades Association has been distrib- 
uting copies of its ‘““Blue Book,” which contains a list of 
metal products manufactured and sold by members of the 
association. Many mill supply jobbers are members of 
the organization. 

The Western Tool & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio, has 
issued a new catalog, No. 19, of its products. It contains 
96 pages of descriptions and illustrations of tools and 
tool holders, machinists’ clamps, lathe dogs, expanding 
mandrels, emery wheel dressers, abrasives, shop furni- 
ture, molders’ benches and vibrators, machinists’ vises 
and surface tables. It also includes specification and price 
lists. 
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Czechoslovakia Supply House 


During the past month, MILL SUPPLIES received a sub- 
scription from Sideros-Susil, Brno, Czechoslovakia. From 
the firm’s letterhead, it appears to be a commercial com- 
pany, incorporated to sell iron and woodworking ma- 
chines, special machinery and tools, and has a sales and 
technical office and also a warehouse. The letter ordering 
the subscription is typewritten and in English. It is 
interesting to note that Czechoslovakia’s machinery im- 
ports during 1921 were valued at $13,844,810, and that 
the first nine months of 1923 they were $6,976,063. 


Crescent Universal 
Woodworkers 


Dealers, Attention ! 
SAFETY 
ECONOMY 


DURABILITY 


OU do not have to cut the price 

to get orders for CRESCENT machines. 
CRESCENT prices are made at the factory, 
and are as low as is consistent with building 
strictly high grade wood working equip- 
ment. Your customers want CRESCENT 
quality and are willing to pay for it. Send us 
more orders and we will show you that the 
machines make good. 


Three sterling qualities built into 
“MOORE & WHITE” Friction Clutches 


Send today for catalog giving complete description of our band 


5 
: 
saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, borers, planer and 
lel 


matchers, swing saws, disk grinder, cut off table, hollow chisel 
mortiser, variety wood worker, universal wood workers. 


BACKED BY 37 YEARS 
OF CLUTCH EXPERIENCE 


That’s why the trade asks for 
and demands them 


Crescent Machine Co. 
96 Columbia Street 


LEETONIA 


OHIO 


Send for Catalog ‘‘C’’ 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 
Philadelphia U.S. A. 


The Last Word in Power Transmission 


Palmer Bee MILL (2 TYPE Speed Reducers 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Provide a simple and compact means of transmitting power from electric motors to conveyors, 
elevators and machinery of all kinds. 


They are designed to operate continuously under all conditions of service, and to eliminate the 
hazards of belts, chains and open gearing. 


They ensure that dependability of power supply which is essential to continuous production in every 
plant. 


They are in use in some of the largest 
and most up-to-date Automobile and 
Body Plants, Cement Mills and Tire 


Factories in the country. 


They are backed by twenty years’ 
engineering experience in the Power 
Transmitting and Elevating and Con- 
veying Machinery field. 


RATIOS 3 TO 1 UP TO 4000 TO 1. 


Cover Removed— 
H. P. CAPACITY |; TO 200. 


Real Accessibility! 


Patent Applied For 


Every reducer installed in accordance with our recom- 
mendations is absolutely guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


In open territories, we have an attractive proposition to offer reputable dealers. 
PALMER-BEE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Plant No. 1 Plant No. 2 
2778-2804 East Grand Boulevard 7341-7403 Orleans Street 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SUPPLIES. 
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(Obituary 

George Robert Busher, veteran leather belting sales- 
man and one of the oldest and most esteemed members 
of the sales organization of the Chicago Belting Com- 
pany, passed away at his home in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 29. His death followed an illness with bronchial 
and heart trouble. Mr. Busher was born in Buffalo in 
1864. He had a very interesting and unusual career, for 
in his earlier days he was an artist of note. He painted 
in water colors and on china, being one of the founders 
of a large china decorating business. Some of his water 
color studies of flower designs are still used as models 
for art students. Later he became connected with the 
Diamond Match Company, and was for some time assist- 
ant superintendent for that company in Detroit and 
Barberton. While with the latter company, he is said to 
have invented the little papers of matches that are now 
used all over the world as advertisements, although he 
was never credited officially with this discovery. 

Mr. Busher joined the Chicago Belting Company on 
May 1, 1906. He covered Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Northern Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and was instrumental in helping the company 
build up a large business in leather packings and leather 
specialties. He won a wide circle of friends throughout 
the mill supply trade. In 1914 he married Hannah 
Bassett of Milwaukee. He is survived by her and one 
son, Harvey Busher. 


Edmond B. Roberts 


Edmond B. Roberts, vice-president and secretary of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., died at his home in Phila- 
delphia, February 22nd. Mr. Roberts’ health had been 
failing for some time, but he had been at his desk only 
three weeks previously. Death was due to bronchial 
pneumonia. 

The career of Mr. Roberts constituted a romance of 
modern business. In 1890 he came to the Disston organi- 
zation as an office boy, at the age of 15 years. His ability 
soon won for him a position assisting the secretary of 
the company, where his efficiency brought steady ad- 
vancement. In 1908 he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary, and in 1914 made secretary and a vice-president 
of the company, continuing in these capacities until his 
death. 

Mr. Roberts’ work had to do principally with the finan- 
cial affairs of the corporation, and he became a prominent 
figure in manufacturing circles. He was a member of 
the Union League and the Manufacturers’ Club and took 
an active part in movements to promote better condi- 
tions in manufacturing and in improving trade condi- 
tions. In the hardware, mill supply, lumber and steel 
industries Mr. Roberts had many friends. 

Mr. Roberts was born in Philadelphia, September 17, 
1875, and was 48 years old at the time of his death. He 
Is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ida de V. Roberts, and a 
brother, Elmer S. Roberts. 


George F. Konold 

George F. Konold, president of the Warren Tool & 
Forge Co., Warren, Ohio, died in that city on March 3 
following an operation. Mr. Konold was born in East 
Douglas, Mass., June 25, 1864. His family removed to 
a suburb of Pittsburgh and at the age of fifteen he was 
a helper in the plant of the Iron City Tool Works. He 
later became superintendent of the company and served 


in that capacity for 23 years. In 1911 with his brother, 
M. J. Konold, and J. D. Robertson of Pittsburgh, he 
organized the Warren Tool & Forge Company, which 
began operation in the early fall of 1912. The company 
grew to be one of Warren’s most successful industries. 
Mr. Konold is survived by his wife, and three sons, 
George F., Jr., William S. and J. Reynolds. 


Burton S. Daugherty 

Burton S. Daugherty, for the past ten years Cleveland 
district manager for the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.. 
Aurora, Ill., and for 20 years well known in the mill 
supply and hardware field in that district, passed away 
at his home in Lakewood, Ohio, on March 6 following 
an illness of but five days. Mr. Daugherty was 54 years 
old. In 1904 he went to Cleveland and became associated 
with the W. Bingham Co., and ten years later resigned 
his position as department manager for that company to 
become associated with the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Daugherty was very popular with the trade in his 
district and his death was a shock to his many friends. 


Chester M. Truax 


Chester M. Truax, for several years connected with 
the Biddle Purchasing Company, New York, as one of 
the company’s buyers, died recently at the home of his 
father-in-law, Christian Brehm, in Long Branch, N. J. 
Before joining the Biddle organization, Mr. Truax had 
been in the hardware business in Long Branch. 


STEEL EXPORTS EXPANDING 


January Shipments Were Largest in Almost Two Years, and Twice 
as Great as in January Last Year. 

Exports of iron and steel from the United States in 
January amounted to 249,126 long tons, the greatest 
tonnage shipped abroad in any month since February, 
1921, says the iron and steel division of the Department 
of Commerce. The January exports were nearly 50 per 
cent greater than the monthly average of 167,430 tons 
for 1923, and were double the tonnage exported in Janu- 
ary, 1923. 

A large percentage of the January, 1924, foreign steel 
trade was with Japan, which took almost 115,000 tons 
of American iron and steel products. This is nearly 
65,000 tons above the monthly average of shipments to 
that country during 1922, and about 85,000 tons above 
the monthly average for 1923. The outstanding Japan- 
ese purchases for January included 46,416 tons of black 
sheets, 6,330 tons of galvanized sheets, 13,330 tons of tin 
plate, 17,426 tons of rails, 9,053 tons of tubular products, 
3,323 tons of wire, and 7,975 tons of wire nails. 

Importation of iron and steel declined only one per cent 
from the December volume, the amount of foreign iron 
and steel that passed through American custom-houses 
in January being 26,677 long tons. This is only 44 per 
cent of the monthly average of 61,230 tons of iron and 
steel imported during 1923. 


Canada’s Output of Steel 

The Canadian output of steel in 1923 was 884,700 
gross tons, or 82 per cent over that for 1922 and 33 per 
cent over the 1921 figure. The record month for the 
year was August, when 105,066 tons were produced. The 
output of steel ingots and castings in December was 
41,248 tons, the minimum production for any one month 
of the year. The production of pig iron during 1923 was 
880,018 tons, a gain of 130 per cent over the previous 
year, Consul General Albert Halstead, Montreal, reports. 
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ATLANTIC Bar Belt Dressing 


be 20 Years on the market without a Complaint 


A record that is hard to beat. During that time 
we have never had a report of a belt injured 
by it. Made of high grade materials. We 
never lower the quality. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Sell the “New Badger’Car Mover Under Our cusrance 
Dealers are protected in the sale of the “NEW BADGER” Car Mover by 


our strong guarantee. We warrant all malleable parts for six months—re- 
placements made free—f. o. k. factory. 


The “NEW BADGER” moves the biggest cars easily and rapidly. It is light, 
well balanced and has a quick-acting compound leverage. It has the power and the 
speed. Made of certified malleable iron, with special tool steel never-slip spurs and large 
maple handle. The best car mover on the market at the price of an inferior tool. Let 
us send you our dealers’ proposition. 


ADVANCE CAR MOVER CO., 


APPLETON, 
WISCONSIN 


our 


sist 


BE 


will meet your conditions in full 
Don't wait 


Cat 


Why Wait 
Until it is 
Too Late? 


HOW TO LOWER YOUR COSTS AND 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


Plating — Better 


Quicker 


Cleaner Raw 


Finishes, 
Material Results From Sand Blasting 


When all depends upon = Leiman Bros. Sand Blasting Outfits pro- 
your ability to get water = vide an inexpensive means of doing 
into the boilers or shut = work which is now expensive, dangerous 


and not at all satisfactory. They pre- 


down the plant — it will be pare the surface of all articles that are 


too late to regret that you 
did not give more attention 
to the selection of abso- 
lutely reliable injectors. 


to be plated—prepare it so that the time 
of plating is materially cut down, current 
saved and a more durable plate secured. 
The sand blast also provides an attrac- 
tive finish in matt, satin finish or frosted 


never give cause for re- 
geret. They respond in- 
stantly to the demand 


and are always ready to 
feed your boilers contin- 
uously when necessary. 
Over a million satisfied 


users iS a_ testimony 
that cannot over- 
looked. 


effects on metals, celluloid, fibre, wood 
or other materials. Mention the names 
of all well known and widely advertised 
articles and you have the users of these 
machines. 


Any quantity of production can be 
taken care of rapidly—any shape, size or 
material—we make a number of different 
sizes to fit all conditions. 


LEIMAN BROS. 
Automatic 
CONTINUOUS FEED 


SAND BLAST 


Low in price—inexpensive to operate— 


yours is a special problem 

engineers will be glad to as- 
you. selecting PEN- 

RTHY INJECTORS | that 


Write us today for 
alog 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 
Ave. Estab. 1886 
Jetroit, Mich. 


Canadian Plant, 
Windsor, Ont. 


a pail of sand lasts for many days. 
Full Instructions Go With Each Outfit 
Get Catalog 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU MAKE, CONSULT 
WITH US ABOUT SAND_ BLASTING— 
WE’LL BOTH PROFIT IF YOU DO 


LEIMAN BROS. 


60 Lispenard St., New York 


Makers of good machinery for 35 years. 


Watts Bros. Tool Works 
Makers of Drills, Chucks 
and Patented Tools 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 
“The results we have ob- 
tained from your equip- 
ment have been very sat- 
isfactory and have solved 
all of our problems to a 

nicety.”’ 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1ILt SuPPLigs. 
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NEW BATTLE CREEK COMPANY 


Mechanical Supply Company, Inc., To Succeed Steel Age Manufac- 
: turing and Supply Company 

The Mechanical Supply Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 
has been incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Michigan to take over the assets and good will of the 
Steel Age Manufacturing and Supply Company, with the 
exception of bills payable and receivable, and to conduct 
in the future a general mill supply and machinery busi- 
ness. The officers of the new company are: President, 
E. D. Fitzpatrick; vice-president, H. P. Dunning; treas- 
urer, W. J. McMullen. Headquarters of the company 
are at 30-32 Liberty street, Battle Creek. 

President Fitzpatrick was the founder of the Steel 
Age Manufacturing and Supply Company and will be in 
charge of the business. Mr. Dunning will be sales man- 
ager. He was formerly connected with the Edwards & 
Chamberlin Hardware Co., Kalamazoo, and is an experi- 
enced mill supply man, well known in Michigan territory. 

According to Mr. Fitzpatrick, the new corporation be- 
came effective on March 11, and has a capital stock of 
$100,000. Of this amount, $50,000 has been paid in, in 
merchandise and demand notes. The plans of the com- 
pany are to conduct the mill supply and machinery busi- 
ness on a somewhat broader basis than its predecessor, 
Steel Age Manufacturing and Supply Co. 


STAGE BLACK & DECKER WEEK 


Well Known Electrical Tool Manufacturer Offers Prizes for Most 
Original Window Trims 

The Black & Decker Manufacturing Company, Towson, 
Md., has announced to the jobbing trade that the annual 
“Black & Decker Week” will be staged this spring, April 
28th to May 3rd. Several attractive cash prizes will be 
offered to individuals of the jobbers’ organizations who 
conceive and put into effect original window trims. 

Several new window cards and other window trimming 
material will be available for the jobbers’ use in this 
contest. Complete rules and regulations of the contest 
together with an entry blank have been mailed to the 
jobbers so that their window trimmers can complete all 
arrangements with the least possible delay. 

“Black & Decker Week” last year was characterized 
by an unusual number of very original window trims. 
The first prize was won by W..C. Engel, Onondaga Auto 
Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; the second prize by F. W. 
Walker, Whipple’s, Binghamton, N. Y.; the third prize 
by H. C. Crabb, Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; the fourth prize by C. S. Conover, Banister 
& Pollard, Newark, N. J.; and the fifth prize by J. C. 
Shumway, Kansas City Auto Supply, Kansas City, Mo. 
In addition to the above, ten other prizes were given. 
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JEFFREYS EASTERN BRANCH 


Well Known Machinery Manufacturer Has Leased Warehouse at 
Newark to Better Serve New York Territory 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has leased warehouse space at the Schuppe Terminal, 
Newark, N. J., in order to better serve its eastern terri- 
tory. The company will carry in stock at this new ware- 
house portable bucket loaders, belt conveyors, scraper 
conveyors and car unloaders. Distribution will be in 
charge of the New York office, which is at Room 2008, 
30 Church street. J. G. Ogden is New York manager. 

The new Jeffrey branch is located conveniently for 
distributing throughout the entire New York area, being 
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only about eight miles from Manhattan and a couple of 
miles from the heart of Newark. It will permit rush 
deliveries to all of the important trade centers of New 
Jersey, as well as truck deliveries to New York City. 
Another advantage of the new warehouse is that it will 
now be possible to allow customers within a broad area 
to actually see any of the Jeffrey machines without any 
great loss of time. 


HERBERTS LANDED BIG ORDER 


West Coast Machine Tool Dealer Will Furnish $100,000 Worth 
of Tools for Union Pacific Shop 

Herberts Machinery & Supply Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, machine tool dealer, recently received an 
order which called for approximately $100,000 worth of 
business, according to news reports from the Pacific 
Coast. According to the story, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. was making large purchases of machinery and 
supplies for a new shop which the company has been 
building in Los Angeles, and the Herberts organization 
succeeded in selling a large share of the machine tools 
required. 

Here’s what were included in this order: One Betts 
100-inch double pinion drive boring mill; a 42-inch engine 
lathe; 24-inch stroke slotter; 28-inch Gisholt turret lathe 
with 914-inch through spindle; 5 foot and 6 foot Western 
radial drills; Norton surface grinder; Wilmarth & Mor- 
man Universal tool grinder; Bradley Helve hammer; H. 
B. Underwood boring bars; Landis triple head and 
double head bolt threading machines; Leland & Gifford 
high speed drills; 32-inch Cincinnati shaper; eight 5-hp 
United States Electrical Mfg. Co. grinders; Monarch 
lathes in sizes from 14 to 24 inches; and other tools. 


Old Company in New Home 


Fall River Steam and Gas Pipe Co., Corporation, 215 
Bedford street, Fall River, Mass., dealer in steamfitters’, 
plumbers’ and engineers’ supplies, held its annual meet- 
ing on February 21, and re-elected officers as follows: 
President, William A. Read; treasurer, Justin E. Read; 
clerk, Fred Parkinson. These three officers also consti- 
tute the board of directors of the corporation. The 
business was established in 1857 and incorporated in 
1891. On April 5, 1923, the building occupied by the 
company was destroyed by fire, and today the business 
is housed in a new four-story brick building, with a 
large basement, affordins 35,000 square feet of floor 
space. The new home is situated in the center of Fall 
River, and contains all modern improvements, including 
the latest in lighting equipment. 


Enters the Belting Field 


The Sheppard Leather Belting Co., Inc., has been 
organized in Philadelphia by Clinton A. Sheppard and 
George J. Glendening. The company will manufacture 
flat belting, round belting and a complete line of acces- 
sories. Operations at the beginning will be compara- 
tively small, but it is expected that the business will 
be expanded greatly in the near future. The policy of 
the company will be to sell through mill supply jobbers. 
The company has its headquarters at 312 North Third 
street, Philadelphia. Mr. Sheppard is president, and Mr. 
Glendening, treasurer. The former was for the last 
11 years with Alexander Brothers, and for five years 
previously had been with J. E. Rhodes & Sons; the 
latter was production manager for Alexander Brothers. 
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Mr. JOBBER— 


Another Cover Page 
of Vise Facts 


WORKING FOR YOU! 


We place these facts before hun- 
dreds of your customers and pros- 
pects on the back 
cover of “Ma- 
chinery” for May. 


The closer you 
link your sales 
efforts with 
this advertising 


PARKER VISES 


THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 


the more profit 


PARKER 
VISES 


Sell the Nationally 


| 
you 


Master Vise Makers 
MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Our Specialties are sold to Jobbers Only 


Hanna “Ball Joint’ 
Pipe Hanger 


is the 
imples T 
tr ong es 
HANGER EVER MADE 


@ Note the ball and socket 
joint. 
@ Hanger can swing in any 


direction. 


@ Not necessary to remove 
hanger to raise or lower 
pipe. 


Write for 
*“‘Our Silent Salesman” 


The Penn Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Hy 


with a 
CADILLAC Portable Electric BLOWER 


Equipped with Norma Ba!l Bearings—Requires no Oiling. 


Thousands of Cadillac Blowers are in use in practically 
every line of industry, and its field is rapidly extending as 
new uses are discovered and added from time to time. 

It is the handiest and most practical device for keeping 
dust and dirt out of motors, generators and switchboards, and 
prevents “shorts” and “burn outs.” 

It is also useful for blowing dust and dirt out of machinery, 
line shafting, stock bins, shelves and places otherwise in- 
accessible. It lowers fire risks and reduces depreciation in 
electrical and other machinery. 

Dry air from the CADILLAC BLOWER cannot injure 
windings or insulation. No condensation as with compressed 
air. Weighs 6 lbs.—attaches to any light socket. 

Write for descriptive folder, prices and Jobber proposition. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of the Cadillac vacuum cleaner 
603 Fulton Street, Chicago 


Canadian Factory: 70 Duchess Street, Toronto. 
Export Department: 149 Broadway, New York City 


ALLEN 


the 30°% stronger hollow screw 


30% extra strength over broached hollow screws— 


the only other kind made. 


Cold-drawn by a pat- 


ented process which increases the density of the 
steel around the socket-hole, and heat-treated scien- 
tifically according to size and style of point. 


The Allen process makes deep, perfectly formed socket-holes, 


with no chips in the bottom. 


The entire length of the 


“Allen” is utilized either for solid metal at the point, or 
depth of socket for the wrench. All sizes in stock from ™% to 
1%” diameter; any length, point or thread. Also Socket 
Head Cap Screws, Pipe Plugs, Tap Extensions and Socket 


Wrenches—Allen process. 


The Allen booklet, with its charts of sizes and 
prices, will make itself useful to every mill sup- 


ply dealer who sends for it. 


The Allen Mfg. Co. 


143 Sheldon St. 


Hartford, Conn. 


When writing to Advertisers please mer.tion 
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QUPPLIES 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


Will Be Held in Boston in June and Indications Point to Un- 
usually Interesting Program 

The national foreign trade convention will be held in 
Boston, June 4, 5 and 6, and indications point to a large 
attendance and a very interesting program. The central 
theme of the convention will be “Our Need for Wider 
Markets.” For the first time, a session will be devoted 
to the interests of importers. This will be held in coop- 
eration with the National Council of American Importers 
and Traders. 

James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, has issued a call for the convention to all Amer- 
ieans engaged in foreign trade, or connected with any 
factor of our international commerce—agriculture, edu- 
cation, industry, finance, or transportation, and has in- 
vited all chambers of commerce, boards of trade, national 
and state associations and other industrial and com- 
mercial organizations, to be represented. 

Following the organization of the convention, there 
will be a series of six-minute talks by representatives of 
various industries on their need for foreign trade and the 
most promising markets for increased sales efforts. 
There will also be group sessions on topics of importance. 


Adopt Trap Simplification 
In connection with adopting recommendations for the 
reduction of sizes, types and materials in brass traps 
used in plumbing from 1114 to 72, representatives of 
manufacturers, distributors and consumers endorsed and 
adopted a movement to have the weight of material used, 
together with the name of the manufacturer, stamped on 
each article as a guarantee of the quality of material 
used. The meeting was held in the division of simpli- 
fied practice, Department of Commerce, William A. 
Durgin, chief of the division, presiding. Preliminary 
surveys had indicated the possibility of a reduction of 
varieties of this commodity from 1114 to 117, but the 
meeting, after further study, adopted the additional 
reduction, and its members declared that the stamping of 
the manufacturer’s name would have the additional value 

to the consumer of facilitating replacements. 


Not Very Strong in Denmark 


Belting and mechanical rubber goods manufacturers 
will find interest in recent commerce reports relative to 
the Danish market for these products. During the im- 
mediate post-war years, the United States developed a 
fair market in Denmark for leather belting, but in 1923, 
owing probably to keen Belgian and British competition, 
the American percentage of the business dropped to 
almost nothing. It should, however, be remembered that 
Danish purchases of leather belting decreased somewhat 
during the year. The Danish market for mechanical rub- 
ber goods is supplied principally by Great Britain and 
Germany. The United States exported only 7,907 pounds 
of rubber belting, 7,545 pounds of rubber hose, and 9,788 
pounds of rubber packing to Denmark in 1923, whereas 


Germany exported 234,100 pounds of hose in the first ten 
months of 1923. 


Rubber Industry Figures 


The total sales value of shipments of mechanical rub- 
ber goods during the year 1923 was $84,859,000. The 
figures are taken from a compilation of the Rubber 
Association of America, Inc., data for which was fur- 
nished by 236 manufacturers of rubber products. 


To help you sell the 
Royersford Line we call 
on 217,280 prospects 
monthly 


Of course we cannot make this num- 
ber of calls personally but through our 
trade advertising we put the names 
“Royersford” and ‘‘Sells’’ before the 


entire trade that you serve. 


Publications which we use include 
Machinery, American Machinist, In- 
dustrial Management, Factory, Amer- 
ican Miller, Cotton Oil Press, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Dodge Idea, 
Belting and Transmission, Mill Sup- 
plies, Textile World and Consolidated 
Textile Catalog. 


In addition we list all Royersford 
Dealers in MacRae’s Blue Book. 
Copies of this book are kept in the 
offices of 10,000 buyers of transmis- 
sion equipment. 


Finally we back up this work by con- 
stant direct-by-mail campaigns as well 
as personal calls by a small, but high- 
ly trained and specialized sales force. 
—So why not be a Royersford Dealer 
and get real sales helps as well as fast, 
absolutely dependable service. 


Martin G. Sperzel is Sales Manager. Why 
not drop him a line today, suggesting 
that some one call and talk over taking 
on the Royersford Line? 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


43 North 5th Street Philadelphia 


For dealer nearest you see MacRae’s Blue Book 


SELLS 


The Bearing that is past the experimental stage 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL Suppctes. 
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OUR TWO LATEST LEVER PUNCHES 


New No. 8 Punch 
Just Out 


Punches Easier and Closer to 
Corners. Deeper Throat, 2 inches. 
Simpler, Easier and Quicker 
changing of punches. No Tools 
Needed. Upper Lever does not 
throw back to Right Angles. 


Side Gauge. 
thru Plate. 


WHITNEY PUI 
— 


Capacity hole 
Length 18 inches. 


No. 4 Tinner’s One-Hand Punch 


8 Punch 
Punch. 


Same Important Advantages of No. 
embraced in _ this 
Length inches. Weight 
23% Capacity 14 hole 
thru 16 gauge iron. 


Should be in every 
jobber’s stock. 


W. A. Whitney Manfg. Co. 


715 Park Avenue 
Rockford, Ill. 


Easy to sell 
to plants— 


Halsey Taylor Cooler Fountains 
are ready sellers—first, because of 
their own intrinsic merit; secondly, 
because now is the season for 
cooler sales. And of course, indus- 
try’s first choice is a Halsey Taylor 
Cooler. Big automotive, steel, 
glass, textile and other industrial 
plants are equipped throughout 
with these sterling ice-saving, 
health-saving coolers. Write for 
new folder. 


No. 800* 


Walls insulated, cooling 
coils submerged in melted 
ice water, cast iron rim, 
bottom, base; exclusive 
Halsey Taylor two-stream 
projector and automatic 
stream control; self-clos- 
ing valve. 
*Formerly 570-A 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 531 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 


Our new folder shows complete Halsey 
Taylor Cooler line. We aiso back you 
with special literature to hand to your 
prospects. Write at once. 


BRANCHES 
New York City Chicago Atlanta 
210 East 45th St. 1702 . ae Ave. = N. Jackson St. 
enver an Francisco 
Philadephia 401 Jacobson Bldg. 


Springbank Ave. 237 Rialto Bidg. 


City 


ansas Los Angeles 
Boston 202 Baltimore Bldg. 2131 East Ninth St. 


(7 ‘Side Stream Automatically Controlled 
Non Squirting - 2-Stream Projector 


WELDIT 


Welding and Cutting Apparatus 


Recognized wherever used as 
an improvement for an indus- 
try which has proven itself to 
be absolutely essential. 


WELDIT torches incorporate 
interchangeable extensions of 
eight different lengths, both 
in the handle mixing type for 
production and general weld- 
ing, and the semi-handle mix- 
ing type for heavy welding. 

WELDIT is the originator of the 


replaceable diaphragm type of reg- 
ulator. 


WELDIT will prove its value in 
actual competitive demonstration. 
WELDIT is approved by the Na- 
A tional Board of Underwriters. 

i A few territories still open for ac- 
tive sales representation. 


Our catalogue will be mailed on request. 


Address Jobbing Department 


WELDIT ACETYLENE CoO. 
638 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


**Follow 
Throug 


On your belt sales by selling the belt-joining 
that maintains the belt’s maximum strength, 
that insures its best service, and “clinches” 
“repeat orders” for YOU. Sell Crescent Belt 
Fasteners with every cut-length and roll. 


Make Good Belts Give Better Service 
BELT FASTENERS 


Crescent Belt Fastener Co., 
247 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuPPLIES. 
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WILL MAKE RANGE BOILERS 


The Casey-Hedges Company of Chattanooga Announces Its En- 
trance Into New Field of Activity 


The Casey-Hedges Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
added to its list of products a new range boiler, and will 
distribute it through the jobbing trade. A new plant, 
to be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of these 
boilers, has been placed in operation, and the most 
modern machinery has been installed to do all the oper- 
ations, including galvanizing and making the heads and 
bottoms. 

The company has for many years been one of the 
largest manufacturers of high pressure power boilers in 
the United States. In addition the company manufac- 
tures on a large scale soil pipe and fittings and a com- 
plete line of plumbers’ cast iron specialties. The new 
range boilers will be made in all types, riveted, welded, 
and riveted and welded. 


Morse Promoted to Chief 


Henry H. Morse, chief of the specialties division of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, has been ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover as chief of 
the division of domestic commerce to succeed Irving S. 
Paull, whose resignation is effective April 1. Mr. Morse 
has had wide experience in both foreign and domestic 
fields. He attended Harvard University, and is well 
known in business circles, having been associated for 
many years as export and general sales manager of the 
Regal Shoe Company of Boston, chairman of the Boston 
export round table, chairman of the committee on trade 
extension of the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and director of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The division of which Mr. Morse becomes 
chief has charge of the program of eliminating waste in 
industries, and mill supply manufacturers have been 
working closely with it during the past year. 


Inquiry on Cash Discounts 

American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation recently issued a letter to members on the subject 
of the ten-day term of cash discount. “Some of our mem- 
bers report,’”’ the letter states, “that they have recently 
received an unusual number of letters from dealers ask- 
ing the privilege of paying all bills of any one month 
on the tenth of the following month and deduct the ten- 
day cash discount. The similarity of these requests 
justifies the thought that some propaganda on the sub- 
ject has been issued. In the interest of all—from manu- 
facturers to consumers—we deem it wise not to let this 
matter be thrown into confusion, but to obtain such in- 
formation as will indicate an equitable, economic prac- 
tice. Your experience and opinion are earnestly asked.” 

Illinois State Exposition 

Plans for a large exposition of Illinois products, to be 
staged in Chicago for 10 days during next October, were 
made at a meeting of 15 regional leaders of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, held during the past month at 
the Union League club, Chicago. The new project will 
be known as the Illinois Products Exposition, and the 
purpose is to sell the products of the state to the people 
of the state and to the nation. A budget of $75,000 was 
underwritten at the meeting, and George Woodruff, 
president of the National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
was elected general chairman. The exposition will be 
held on the first floor of the new American furniture 
mart, the $10,000,000 building now being erected. 


Edgemont Friction Clutch 


We Give Service 
that Helps you Sell 
Edgemont Friction Clutches 


Friction clutches are not 
just one of our products 
but our only product. Our 
ee — engineers devote all their 

\ time to friction clutch oper- 
ation and manufacture. 
Edgemont dealers work 


EDGEMONT 
Friction Clutches | closely with our engineer- 
Will drive wood, steel ing department and give 
or Cast pulleys, 


gears, drums, rope their customers more than 


sheaves and sprockets. 

Lined with bun-proat | just stock clutches. Our 
brake lining ich al- 4 
location in Dayton, Ohio, 
Made for both light the center of the manufac- 
and heavy duty, Sim- 

turing section of the coun- 
enclosed to make them try, makes quick deliveries 
dust-proof. Built for 

use and will stand possible. Tf this kind of 
abuse. Stock equipment e e . 
on many standard service interests you, write 
makes of machine . 

tools. Every cluteh us and we will tell you 


tested and guaranteed, 


more about it. 


The Edgemont Machine Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 


S Million Miles 


at 45 miles an hour is a long tough distance to carry 
a 650 to 700 H. P. load. 


This Edward R. Ladew Co. ‘Centennial Belt’ 60 inches wide 
and 187 feet long turned out the above record between 1876 
and 1902, after which it was returned to the Ladew factory to 
cut into one 36 inch section and several smaller ones. 


The 36 inch section after more than 5 million additional miles 
is still going strong. 
This is a record to which the Ladew dealer can refer with pride. 


EDWARD R. LADEW CO., Ine. 
428 Broadway. New York 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MiLt Supptirs. 
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HULL QUPPLIES 


WHY SCHIEREN BELTS LAST LONGER 


31 Years Service! 


Here is proof enough that Schieren Belts last longer and are therefore cheaper in the long 
run. 


While it is true that the belt cited in the testimonial is a small one, it is typical of all Schieren 
Belts—giving service without trouble for years and years, resulting in satisfied users who 
come back for more. It is their recommendations that we offer as our best guarantee of 
Schieren Belts. 


And there are definite reasons why Schieren Belts last longer and are therefore cheaper in the 
long run. Our booklet on “Quality Facts About Belting” gives the reasons. Write and 
get it. It is a revelation on belt buying. 


B 
BELTIN 


TRADE MARK 


Main Office and Factory: 
37 Ferry Street, New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, GA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SALT LAKE CITY, U. 
U DALLAS. TEX. SAN FRANCISCU, CAL. 
Tanners and Man- DENVER, COLO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
WLE DETROIT, MICH. 
ufacturers of Superior LOS ANGELES, CAL. Tanneries: 
E 
Leather Beltings. a BRISTOL, TENN. 


94 When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt SuppLies. 
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Personals 


John Camm, who resigned last month as president of the 
Western Iron Stores Company, Milwaukee, mill supply 
dealer, has accepted the position of general sales manager 
for the W. F. and John Barnes Co., Rockford, Ill., manufac- 


JOHN A. CAMM 


turer of iron and woodworking machinery and dealer in 
mechanics’ tools and supplies. Previous to joining the West- 
ern Iron Stores Company as president, Mr. Camm had been 
sales manager for the Kearney & Trecker Corporation, 
machine tool dealer. He has a wide acquaintance in the mill 
supply field. 


H. M. Haldeman, president of the Pacific Pipe & Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, is on a three months’ tour of Europe. He 
is accompanied by his family. 

G. W. Dow has been appointed sales manager of the Busch 
Pipe & Supply Co., Los Angeles. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Wolff Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

George W. Way has succeeded Walter J. Bothwell as De- 
troit district sales manager of the Union Drawn Steel Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Mr. Bothwell recently resigned. 


Edwin K. Smith, formerly superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Malleable Iron Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed research 


— for the Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


F. F. Prentiss, vice-president of the Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., Cleveland, was recently elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Bock Bearings Co., Toledo, which was 
reorganized. 

Howard W. Evans, formerly vice-president of George B. 
Limbert & Co., Chicago, has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of Warren S. Corning & Co., Chicago, manufacturers’ 
representatives. 

W. T. Todd, Jr., A. J. Lowe, F. C. Fitler and H. M. Under- 
wood represented the Somers, Fitler & Todd Company, Pitts- 

urgh, at the recent sales conference of the Boston Gear 


Works in Cleveland. Messrs. Todd and Fitler also spent 
several days recently at the plant of the Geometric Tool Co. 
in New Haven. 

Among the other mill supply men who were in attendance 
at the Boston Gear Works conference was C. Kershaw of 
the Charles A. Strelinger Company, Detroit. 


A. D. Bach, formerly with the Atlas Steel Corporation, has 
joined the sales organization of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, and will be attached to the steel sales depart- 
ment in New England territory. 


William J. Woods, formerly connected with the Walworth 
International Co., New York, has joined the New York sales 
organization of the Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., and wili cover eastern territory. 

A. H. Ellison has been appointed manager of the New 
York office of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, Ohio, with headquarters at 50 Church street. He was 
formerly with the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth. 


L. E. Deeley, who has been for several years manager of 
the credit department of the Boyer-Campbell Co., Detroit mill 
supply house, has been appointed manager of the adjustment 
bureau of the Detroit Association of Credit Men. 

L. A. Ward, representative of the Metallo Gasket Co., who 
has been covering the middle western territory for the com- 
pany, returned to the home office during the latter part of 
March after being on the road for several months. 

Charles C. Walsh, formerly sales manager for the W. C. 
DuComb Co., Detroit, has been appointed representative of 
the Falk Corp., Milwaukee, in Detroit territory, and will 
make his headquarters at 1500 Real Estate building. 

Robert Williams, formerly sales manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber & Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Apco Manufacturing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., manufacturer of automotive equipment. 

F. M. Reid, who has been connected for four years with 
the Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, has re- 
signed to become assistant manager of the Baird Hardware 
Co., Gainesville, Fla., dealer in hardware, mill, mine, agri- 
cultural and automobile supplies. 

E. D. Allmendinger, manager of the foreign department of 
the Black & Decker Mfg. Company, Towson, Md., manufac- 
turer of portable electric tools, sailed for England on March 
15th, and will remain abroad for several weeks in the inter- 
est of his company. The Black & Decker organization is 
actively interested in the foreign markets. 

John Sunshine, special representative of the Hercules 
Chemical Co., New York, spent two weeks in Chicago terri- 
tory during the past month. He recently left New York on 
a business trip which will take him to most of the important 
jobbing centers from coast to coast. He will also meet his 
company’s Canadian representative in Vancouver before his 
return. 

E. J. Kearney, secretary-treasurer, Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation, has been elected chairman of the board of the 
American National Bank of Milwaukee. He has been presi- 
dent of the bank for the past three years. He has been suc- 
ceeded as president by John D. Bird, formerly general man- 
ager of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
Cudahy, Wis. 

H. D. North, secretary, Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleve- 
land, has been elected secretary of the entertainment com- 
mittee for the Republican convention to be held in Cleveland 
this June. As he is also general chairman of the local com- 
mittee which is making arrangements for the big triple mill 
supply convention in May, he is one of the busiest young men 
in his city at the present time. 

H. E. Dickerman, sales manager, Chisholm-Moore Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, returned to that city on March 18 after a 
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MULL QUPPLUES 


PICKERING PRODUCTS 


Are Universally Recognized as the Standard for Re- 
liability, Durability and Continued Efficiency. 


The Governor needs no introduction because of 
over 60 years’ marketing and Oil Pump—shown at 
right—is growing to equal prominence by the serv- 
ice it is giving as a dependable Steam Engine Cyl- 
inder lubricator. 


Those not handling these two items are losing 
sales and should write 


THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 


PORTLAND, CONN. 


in 


For sale by First Class Jobbers 
all over the World 


A mill supply house without Atlas Car- 


Movers is like a hardware store 


hammers. Users are continually told to ‘task 


their dealers." Ask for prices. 


Manufactured only by 


APPLETON CAR MOVER COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


manufacturers. Yet, strange to say, many 


taken from their tasks to move freight cars 
when ONE MAN can do the work alone 
with an 


Chinese Methods 


industry are not suitable for American 


dustrialists allow a number of men to be 


ATLAS CAR-MOVER 


vited. 


without 


Note the 
Double Link 
showing how 
e compound 
leverage is obtained 


| 


No Warehouse Deterioration 
In your stock or your customers’, over long periods of 
storage, Stanley Solid Woven Cotton Belting does not 
harden or depreciate in value. Depend upon it also 
for extreme oil and heat resistance—and for service that 
brings repeat orders for Stanley. Jobber inquiries in- 


STANLEY BELTING CORPORATION, 
15 N. Jefferson st., Chicago, Hl. 
318 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GROUND 


‘OF EXTREME 


and POLISHED 


SHAFTS 


PRECISION 


TURNED 


equipment. 


We recommend our 


POTOMAC BRAND STEEL 


for line shafting, lead screws, counter 
shafts, piston rods, arbors and all similar 


Tensile strength about 80,000 Ibs.; elastic 
limit about 42,000 lbs., depending on diameter. 
Slightly higher in price, but economical because 
of saving in assembly cost and long service. 


We can also furnish Alloy Steel Shafts up to 
180,000 lbs. tensile strength. 


If we did not know the 
Sweetland Lathe Chuck would 
give first class service we 
would not offer it. 


May we not have the op- 
portunity of showing you? 


THE HOGGSON & 
PETTIS MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(CUMBERLAND STEEL CO., Cumberland, Md. 


MASON 


Reducing Valves 
Are Standard 


Do You Carry 
Them in Stock? 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt SuPPLies. 
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QUPPLIES 


several weeks’ business trip through the northwest. He re- 
ports business in that section of the country booming, with 
the lumber industry unusually active. Japan has been buy- 
ing in large quantities on the Pacific coast, and this, coupled 
with an active domestic market, is making money plentiful 
on the coast. 

-anville P. Rogers, formerly general sales and advertising 
Ser of the Freie Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J., 
is now vice-president and director of sales and advertising 
of the Kant Rust Products Corporation, Rahway, N. J. He 
assumed his new duties March 1. Mr. Rogers has a financial 
interest in the company with which he is now connected. 
His resignation from his former position was presented fol- 
lowing six years’ service with the Pyrene organization. He 
has plans for expanding the business of the Kant Rust 
Products Corporation, and states that it is his intention to 
market the company’s products through practically the same 
trade channe!s as the Pyrene company uses. 

gs. A. Emery, formerly eastern manager of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind., has joined the 
sales organization of the Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Company, Philadelphia. Mr. Emery will travel the entire 
country for the Royersford Company, and started in last 
month in the New England states. “S. A.,” as he is known 
in transmission circles, has been identified with the trans- 
mission field for the past 20 years. He started with the 
Dodge company in 1904, and for the next 10 years worked 
out of the home office at Mishawaka. Fourteen years ago he 
went to New York to take charge of the eastern office, having 
charge of both supervision of eastern sales and practically 
all export business. Mr. Emery assumed his new position on 
March 1. His home is in Westfield, N. J. 


Factory Additions 


Lapp Insulator Co., Le Roy, N. Y., plans to build an addi- 
tion to its plant at an estimated cost of $225,000. 

The W. B. Oglesby Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio, is build- 
ing a plant addition at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The Shelton Brothers Foundry Co., Paducah, Ky., plans to 
build a one-story foundry at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Sterling Level & Tool Co., Sterling, Ill., plans to build 
a one-story factory addition at an estimated cost of $40,000. 

The Allied Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla., will build a refinery 
addition at Okmulgee, Okla., at an estimated cost of $130,000. 

Greene, Tweed & Co., New York, will build a three-story 
addition to its Newark plant at an estimated cost of $35,000. 

The Clemson Saw Co., Middletown, N. Y., has awarded 
contract for factory additions at an estimated cost of $80,000. 

The Iroquois Door Co., Exchange and Larkin streets, 
Buffalo, will build plant addition at an estimated cost of 
$95,000. 

The Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, III., is 
building additions to its plant at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 

The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Preble avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, will build a one-story addition at an estimated cost 
of $90,000. 

The Hart & Crouse Co., Utica, N. Y., heater manufacturer, 
is building a one-story foundry addition at an estimated cost 
of $180,000. 

The Illinois Glass Co., Bridgeton, N. J., has awarded con- 
tracts for a one-story addition to its plant at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, plans to 
build plant additions and make extensions at an estimated 
cost of $1,500,000. 

The New Orleans Public Service Co., New Orleans, plans 
to build extensions during the present year at an estimated 
cost of $5,000,000. 

Republic Flow Meters Co., 2240 West Diversey avenue, 
Chicago, is building a two-story factory addition at an esti- 
mated cost of $50,000. 

_. The Hocking Glass Co., Lancaster, Ohio, plans to rebuild 
its plant which was destroyed by fire on March 7 with loss 
estimated at $500,000. 

The Benjamin Electric Co., 847 West Jackson boulevard, 


Chicago, plans to build additions to its factory at an esti- 
mated cost of $45,000. 


The Haynes Coal Mining Co., Haynes, N. D., was damaged 
to the extent of $100,000 by a fire which destroyed portion 
of its mines on March 1. 

The Crocker, McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass., paper manu- 
facturer, is building a two-story addition to its mill at an 
estimated cost of $50,000. 

The American Locomotive Co., 30 Church street, New 
York, plans to build plant additions and make extensions at 
an estimated cost of $4,500,000. 

The Heintz Mfg. Co., Front and Olney streets, Phila- 
delphia, will build a one-story addition to its steel body plant 
at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

H. S. Getty & Co., Inc., 1539 Cabot street, Philadelphia, 
hardware manufacturer, plans to build a one-story machine 
shop at an estimated cost of $75,000. 

The United Electric Light & Power Co., 130 East Fifteenth 
street, New York, is building an addition to its Hell Gate 
Station at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

The Hygienic Ice Co., 881 State street, New Haven, Conn., 
plans to build a two-story addition to its ice manufacturing 
plant at an estimated cost of $110,000. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, is consider- 
ing plans for a foundry and machine shop addition to its 
plant at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

Williams Sellers & Co., Hamilton and Sixteenth streets, 
Philadelphia, machine tool builders, plan to build a factory 
addition at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
will soon build an automatic power sub-station at Sixth and 
Penn streets at an estimated cost of $47,000. 

The Consumers’ Cigar Box & Lumber Co., Red Lion, Pa., 
plans to rebuild the portion of its plant which was destroyed 
by fire recently with loss estimated at $100,000. 

The E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., Hanover Four Corners, Mass., 
plans to rebuild the portion of its plant which was recently 
destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $250,000. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, is reported 
to be planning a new engine house and repair shops near 
Harrisburg, Pa., at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

E. J. Trum, Inc., 55 Third street, Brooklyn, will build a 
three-story addition to its paper box manufacturing plant at 
764 Fourth avenue at an estimated cost of $125,000. 

The Omaha Steel Works, 4802 Leavenworth avenue, 
Omaha, Neb., plans to rebuild the portion of its plant which 
was recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $70,000. 

The Insley Mfg. Co., Olney avenue and St. Clair street, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of excavating machinery, plans 
to build a one-story addition at an estimated cost of $43,000. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., North 
Birmingham, Ala., will rebuild the portion of its plant which 
was destroyed by fire on February 17 with loss estimated 
at $50,000. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has awarded 
contracts for an addition to its brass works at Louisville, 
Ky., which will cost, according to reports, $1,000,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 

The J. B. Wise Co., Inc., Mill and Moulton streets, Water- 
town, N. Y., plumbing manufacturer, will rebuild the portion 
of its plant which was recently destroyed by fire with damage 
estimated at $45,000. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Frick building, Pittsburgh, 
has awarded contracts for the four-story and basement addi- 
tion to its Baltimore works, which will be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000. 

The Speakman Co., Wilmington, Del., manufacturer of 
plumbing fixtures and jobber of plumbing and steam supplies, 
has filed plans for a one-story foundry addition to be built at 
an estimated cost of $60,000. 

The Otto Bernz Co., 17 Ashland street, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of plumbers’ and other tools, will build a new 
factory to replace the buildings which were recently destroyed 
by fire with loss estimated at $100,000. 


New Factories 


The Northwest Linseed Oil Co., Portland, Ore, is building 
a new mill at an estimated cost of $90,000. 

Burlington, Wis., plans to build a new senior vocational 
high school at an estimated cost of $300,000. 
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SUPPILUES 


Guaranteed to contain no rosin 


WIZARD (Stick) Belt Dressing 


IS STRICTLY A JOBBERS’ PROPOSITION 


We guarantee WIZARD to sell and give satisfaction, or money re- 


funded. We supply our jobbers liberally with samples and advertising 
folders. 


Write for our proposition. 


RICHMOND BELT DRESSING MFG. CO., Inc 
Richmond, Va. 


Samples free upon request. 


What Would You Do If You 
Caught One of Your Boys 
Dumping a Lot of New 
Fittings Into the Ash Barrel? 


You'd send for a doctor and have his head 
examined. 


Yet don't on that you are selling more labor than fittings. How 
many minutes and hours are wasted every day and every week by 
your workmen hunting for fittings in bins all mixed up or not 
properly labeled? Also look at the time wasted on jobs on ac- 
count of the shortage of fittings in the shop or store room. This 
happens nearly every day in the average shop, and if you were to 
figure up at the end of the year how much this lost time amounts 
to, you would find that it would pay several times over the cost 
of labeling the bins and keeping the fittings properly sorted in the 
bins. Send for samples of bin labels and our free bookl« 
‘How To Label Stock Bins. 


Haddon Bin Label Co., Haddon ital N.J. 


Genuine 


JACKSON 
BELT 
FASTENERS 


Beware of Imitations 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME 


Isaac Jackson Belt Fastener Co. 
51 Barclay Street, New York 


Flexible Shaft 
rinding, 
Polishing and 
Buffing Machine 
is a Mighty 
Handy Tool 
When once installed it 
becomes the most pop- 


ular machine the 
shop. 


Several sizes 


Manufactured by 


N. A. Strand & Co. 
5001-09 No. Lineoln St, 
Chicago, 


Let Us Gauge 


your gauge needs 


Our Liquid Ammonia and 
Chemical Gauge is all iron 
construction but it is worth 
its weight in gold. It has 
our automatic safety check 
feature which operates if 
the glass breaks. 


Write Us 


Nason 


Manufacturing 
Company 


71 Fulton St. 
New York 


Steam Specialty Specialists 
Since 1841 


A POPULAR SELLER — 
Your customers have a steady call for 
DIXON’S 
SOLID BELT DRESSING 


It is a sure cure for slipping belts with no 
harmful ingredients. 


It may safely be used on leather, rubber, 
or fabric belting without clogging, hardening 
or cracking the belt. 


Dixon's Solid Belt Dressing comes in handy 
convenient bars. . Packed 25 bars to a case. 


Write for Circular 71-O and prices. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. Y. D N Established 1827 


TRADE MARK 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Suppties. 


WIZARE 
— 
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Icher Airplane Co., Watts, Calif, plans to build a 
at om cost of $150,000. 

The Linwood Cement Co., Davenport, Iowa, plans to build 
a new mill and power house at an estimated cost of $115,000. 

Berlin, N. H., will soon build a new high school and manual 
training department at an estimated cost of $250,000. 

F. A. McGinnis, Los Angeles, plans to build a new ice- 
manufacturing plant at an estimated cost of $125,000. 

The Continental Plant Co., Kirttell, N. C., is building a 
new wood-working mill at an estimated cost of $55,000. 

The Wabash Portland Cement Co., Detroit, will build a 
plant at Osborn, Ohio, at an estimated cost of $2,000,000. 

The City of Sumner, S. C., will build a new high school and 
manual training department at an estimated cost of $175,000. 

The Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas, is building 
a new automatic sub-station at an estimated cost of $100,- 
F yh Victor Box & Mill Co., Buffalo, will build a new mill 
at Sumner and West Shore avenues at an estimated cost of 
$70,000. 

The Coleman Lamp Co., Second street, Wichita, Kan., 1s 
pbuilding a two-story and basement plant at an estimated 
cost of $60,000. 

The Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation, Montgomery, Ala., 
plans to build a new ice-manufacturing plant at an estimated 
cost of $45,000. 

The Fisher-Gaffney Body Co., 555 Bryant street, San 
Francisco, plans to build a new two-story plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $65,000. . 

The American Steel Foundries, East Chicago, has awarded 
contract for three new factory buildings to be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $75,000. 

American Fixture & Showcase Mfg. Co., 1009 Lucas ave- 
nue, St. Louis, will build a new four-story plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $160,000. 

The Boston Elevated Railway Co., Boston, is reported to 
have estimated its immediate requirements for buildings and 
equipment at $24,500,000. 

The Motor Car & Truck Co., Huntington, W. Va., plans to 
build at once a three-story service and repair station at an 
estimated cost of $130,000. 

The Huntington Sash & Cabinet Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
will build a new one-story plant at Westmoreland, W. Va., at 
an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Co., Seattle, Wash., is con- 
sidering the construction of a new pulp mill which, it is 
estimated, will cost $150,000. 

The Builders Side Board Co., Minneapolis, Minn., plans to 
build a three-story factory at 215 North East Seventh street 
at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The International Great Northern Railroad Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas, plans to build a new engine house and repair 
shop at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The Globe Register Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of busi- 
ness registers, plans to build a new branch plant at Oakland, 
Calif., at an estimated cost of $75,000. 

The West Michigan Cold Storage Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
plans to build an eight-story cold storage plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000 with equipment. 

The Safety Electric Products Corporation, 1380 East Six- 
teenth street, Los Angeles, plans to build a new one-story 
works at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, is building a power house at Arch and Eleventh 
streets at an estimated cost of $125,000. 

The Western Shade Cloth Co., Twenty-second and Jefferson 
streets, Chicago, plans to build a two-story reinforced con- 
crete plant at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

f The Acklin Stamping Co., 1600 Dorr street, Toledo, Ohio, 
is building a new plant for manufacturing stamped metal 
products, the estimated cost being $250,000. 

The Henderson Cotton Oil Mill, Henderson, N. C., plans 
to rebuild the portion of its plant which was recently 
destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $200,000. 

The Western Valve Bag Co., 360 East Grand avenue, Chi- 
cago, is building a one-story machine shop at 2600 Irving 
Park boulevard at an estimated cost of $40,000. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, plans to 
build a factory branch on Western avenue near Forty-seventh 
street, Chicago, at an estimated cost of $250,000. 


The Calcium Arsenate & Lime Co., Waco, Texas, plans to 
build a new factory at Leon Junction at an estimated cost of 
$160,000. The company is a newly organized one. 

The Thomas Cusack Co., Chicago, outdoor advertising, 
plans to build a sign manufacturing factory on Sumner 
avenue, Cleveland, at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The Armstrong-Landon Co., Kokomo, Ind., dealer in hard- 
ware and specialties, plans to build a new six-story and base- 
ment distributing plant at an estimated cost of $225,000. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Los Ange- 
les, is considering plans for new locomotive and car repair 
shops at Richmond, Cal., at an estimated cost of $160,000. 

The Atwater-Kent Mfg. Works, Inc., 4937 Stenton avenue, 
Philadelphia, is now building a new plant at Wissahickon 
avenue and Abbottsford road, at an estimated cost of $800,- 
000. 

The Central Metal & Supply Co., 609 East Lombard street, 
Baltimore, plans to build a new four-story distributing plant 
at Mace and Twentieth streets at an estimated cost of $200,- 
000. 

G. A. Bisler, Inc., 245 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, plans to build 


a new four-story plant at Fifth and Brown streets at an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000. 


The Metalweld Service Corporation, 1435 North Thirty- 
first street, Philadelphia, plans to build a new welding and 
machine works at Fox street and Hunting Park avenue at an 
estimated cost of $75,000. 

The Mine Safety Appliance Co., 909 Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Pittsburgh, is building a new four-story 
plant at Braddock avenue and the Thomas boulevard at an 
estimated cost of $140,000. 

The Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 2909 South Halsted street, 
Chicago, is building a new factory at Seventy-fourth and 
Loomis streets, Chicago, and expects to occupy it about June 
<3 manufacturing overhead tracks, bending plates and angle 
shears. 

The State Arsenal Commission, Albany, N. Y., plans to 
build a new arsenal in Brooklyn to contain a machine shop, 
power plant and mechanical departments for the repairs of 
motor trucks and other equipment, the estimated cost being 
$1,200,000. 

The Radio Corporation of America, 233 Broadway, New 
York, is reported to be planning the construction of a large 
new plant in the Bronx to manufacture wireless apparatus, 
the estimated cost being $300,000. A site has.already been 
acquired, including an entire city block. 

Louis Sitnek, Pennsylvania building, Philadelphia, plans 
to install electric power and new mining machinery in mines 
which have been acquired by a company to be known as the 
Sitnek Coal Mining Co., which is being organized by him with 
capital of $500,000. 

The New Metal Products Co., San Francisco, plans to 
establish a new plant at Oakland, Calif., at an estimated 
cost of $80,000. It will be used to manufacture range boilers. 
The company was recently organized by Howard Spreckels, 
San Francisco capitalist, and associates. 

The General Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo., will build a 
foundry and machine shop near Englewood at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000, the plant to be used by the company and 
also by the Stearns-Rogers Co., The Colorado Iron Works, 


the Denver Engineering Works, the Vulcan Iron Works and 
the Queen City Foundry. 


Increased Capital 


The J. E. Moss Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va., has in- 
creased its capital stock to $1,500,000, and will make plant 
extensions. 

Davis Welding & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has increased its 
capital stock from $75,000 to $500,000, and plans to build a 
new factory. 

Tri-City Malleable Castings Co., East Moline, IIl., has 
increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $350,000 to take 
care of expansion in business. 

The Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis., has increased 
its capital stock from $400,000 to $550,000, and will use part 
of the proceeds for plant extensions. 

Petralyke Co., Appleton, Wis., manufacturer of composi- 
tion board and specialties, has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $150,000, and will move to South Milwaukee. 
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MULL QUPPLU 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Asbestos Aircell Coverings 
AND 


Asbestos Cement 


Prompt Shipments—Carload or Less 


General Offices and Factory 


2100 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMMERING 


HOME <@& Miller 
FACTS Composition 
Mallets 
Outwear rawhide. Sell for one-third less, 
Demonstrations mean sure sales. Convince your- 


self! 


The Miller Rubber Co. of N. Y., Akron, Ohio 


LAFFITTE 


Welding Plates and Powder. Brazing Strips— 
Plates—Powder. Tempering Powder and Alumi- 
num Solder for Low Forge Heat. 


Also 


Welding Rods and Flux for Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding. Case Hardening Compound. Babbitt 
Metal—Cold Rolled Steel. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
The Phillips-Laffitte Company, Inc., Dept. S 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established — 1881 


RIBBO 
ELT DRESSING 


is sold only to the jobbing trade. Many of the best mill 
supply houses have sold it for years. Machine operators 
like it because it speeds up production, 


BLUE RIBBON is made in one-pound bars, packed in 
attractive cartons of 6, 12, 25, 50 or 72 pounds. Con- 
venient to stock. Every buyer of leather, rubber or can- 
vas belting is a prospective user. Blue Ribbon folders 
with your imprint will help you sell. Write for jobbers’ 
prices. 


JOBBERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


950 Webster Bldg. Chicago 


STOCK 


SKINNER PIPE 
JOINT CLAMPS 


When you sell a joint clamp 
to a customer, you do him a 
great favor, for you save him 
time—you make a lasting friend, 
for you save him money. 


M. B. SKINNER CO., MFRS. 


562 Washington Boul. Chicago 


Known the World Over as the 


“V-B” Belt 


For 
‘Transmission, Conveying and 
Elevating 
The Very Best Balata Belt Obtainable. 
We also Manufacture 
Special and Ampere Canvas Stitched Belt- 


SS ing and the Victor Endless Thresher and 
Tractor Belts 


Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Main Sales Office, 38 Murray St., New York 


Chicago Warehouse: Factories: 
345-351 W. Austin Ave. Easton, Pa. 


Cuts the Mill 
Steam Cost 


Davis Pressure Regulators give 
the low cost of low pressure steam 
reducing the fuel bill and increas- 
ing boiler efficiency. 


G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
408 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


DAVIS WAL 


STEAM SAVERS SINCE 1875 


SPECLAILT LES 


METALLO 


Valve Discs 
“Make Good Valves Better” 


They hold tight on extreme 
pressures and temperatures. 
The heavy copper shell keeps 
the compressed asbestos fill- 
ing from coming in contact 
Jenkins and with steam or liquids. Six 
all similar times the life of ordinary 
Dise Seat discs. Square hole discs 
Valves i i from 34” to 2” inclusive, 
Round hole discs %” to 6 
inclusive. Samples and cat- 
alog sent to dealers on re- 
quest. 


METALLO GASKET co. 
242 New York 


Square Hole 
Metallo Dise 


Adaptable to 
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QUPPLUES 


New Corporations 


The Shepherd-Potter Co., Inc., Plattsburg, N. Y., $350,000, 
to manufacture radio apparatus; incorporators: L. Potter 
and others. 

Columbia Malleable Castings Corp., Portland, Me., $150,- 
000, to make malleable castings; incorporators: Charles D. 
Booth and others. 

The Michael-George Co., Inc., Grand Haven, Mich., $75,000, 
to manufacture pen and ink pencils; incorporators: G. M. 
Kraker and others. 

The Butler Motor Corp., Framingham, Mass., $100,000, 
incorporators: Frederick J. Butler, Mary F. Butler and 
Edward W. Blodgett. 

The Gibby Heater Co., Boston, $50,000, to manufacture 
heaters; incorporators: George H. Gibby, Arthur H. Gibby 
and Alfred E. Perrin. 

The Ledger Plate Co., Conrad, Mont., $50,000, to manu- 
facture ledger plates for farm equipment; incorporators: 
F. C. Robertson and others. 

The Herr Dump Car Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., $200,000, to 
manufacture side dump bodies for motor trucks; incorpora- 
tors: A. L. Herr and others. 

Hickman Bros., Inc., San Pedro, Calif., $500,000, to deal in 
plumbing supplies; incorporators: Terry E. Hickman, N. E. 
Hickman and M. E. Hickman. 

J. H. H. Voss, Inc., 154 Nassau street, New York, $100,000, 
to manufacture valves and steam specialties; incorporators: 
C. Bauer, J. H. H. Voss and others. 

The Waddell Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, $500,000; incor- 
porators: J. D. Waddell, John T. Harrington, U. C. DeFord, 
Charles F. Smith and J. P. Huxley. 

Ward Railway Equipment Co., Lima, Ohio, $50,000, to 
manufacture railway equipment; incorporators: O. C. Sny- 
der, Edward P. Kirly and others. 

McCormick-Roberts Co., Wausau, Wis., $50,000, to manu- 
facture and distribute dairy machinery; incorporators: R. E. 
Evard, T. L. Roberts and P. H. Stone. 

Buckeye Pipe & Supply Co., Inc., Breckenridge, Texas, 
$100,000, to deal in oil well supplies; incorporators: R. W. 
Raney, R. L. Loomis and Harry Shulman. 

The Accessories Production Co., LaCrosse, Wis., $50,000, 
to manufacture automotive accessories; incorporators: John 
Holley, E. A. Morgan and H. H. Robinson. 

The Mitchell Spring & Mfg. Co., Inc., Johnstown, Pa., 
$100,000, to manufacture springs; incorporators: W. 
Mitchell, L. H. Mitchell and E. D. Mitchell. 

The Niagara Hy-Tools, Ltd., Welland, Ont., $100,000, to 
manufacture tools and hardware; incorporators: Lorenzo C. 
Raymond, Lynn B. Spencer and John E. Cohoe. 

The Thompson Spring Corporation, Wilmington, Del., 
$1,750,000, to manufacture shock absorbers and hydraulic 
snubbers; incorporators: P. J. Carroll and others. 

Metcalf Mfg. Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., $50,000, to 
manufacture metal filing cabinets and furniture; incorpora- 
tors: E. H. Metcalf, W. Heim and J. C. Becker. 

The Ramapo Hardware Co., 165 Chambers street, New 
York, $50,000, to manufacture and deal in hardware special- 
ties; incorporators: A. Rowen and H. J. Hagen. 

The Dirigold Corporation, 728 Metropolitan Bank building, 
Minneapolis, $1,100,000, to manufacture tools and machin- 
ery; incorporators: Victor J. Wallin and others. 

Standard Heating Supply Co., Racine, Wis., $25,000, to 
manufacture and deal in boilers, heating and power plant 
supplies; incorporators: A. H. Thomas and others. 

The Industrial Gas Equipment Co., 508 State street, New 
Haven, Conn., $100,000, to manufacture industrial heating 
appliances; incorporators: F. I. Newton and others. 


The New England Ice Machinery Co., Boston; to manu- 
facture ice machines ; incorporators: William A. Cross, Mil- 
ton, Mass.; William C. Roberts and John M. Stavely. 

The Weigel-Brown Iron Works, Inc., 2175 Bellevue avenue, 
Detroit, $45,000, to manufacture structural steel; incorpora- 
tors: John A. Weigel, George E. Brown and Carl A. Weigel. 

The Liddell Mfg. Co., Mattituck, N. Y., $100,000, to manu- 
acture street cleaning machinery and kindred lines; incor- 


porators: L. C. Fennelly, H. V. Crawford and W. A. Pat- 
terson. 


The Anthony Company of New England, Boston, Mass., 
$100,000, to manufacture heating and cooking apparatus; 
incorporators: Herbert D. Comey, Reading, Mass., and 
others. 


Jennings, Smith & Lee, Inc., 321 Winthrop avenue, New 
Haven, Conn., $50,000, to manufacture window screens, tool 
chests and screen doors; incorporators: Walton Smith and 
others. 

Industrial Tool & Mfg. Co., Mt. Morris, Mich., $500,000, 
as reorganization of old company manufacturing machine 
tools; incorporators: E. J. Robertson, Flint, Mich., and 
others. 

The Brennan Pen Corporation, 457 West Broadway, New 
York, $600,000, to manufacture steel pens and other special- 
ties; incorporators: J. J. Fox, J. J. Brennan and P. Fitz- 
patrick. 

Automobile Go-Light Co., New Bedford, Mass., $100,000, to 
manufacture signal devices for automobiles; incorporators: 
Edward N. Stevens, Vernon K. McLeod and Dana H. Gil- 
lingham. 

Universal Pipe Threading Machine Co., New York, $500,- 
000, to manufacture pipe threading machines; incorporators: 
Thornton Newsum, W. P. Maury and Phil M. Warren, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. : 

Dale Machinery Co., Inc., 549 West Washington boulevard, 
Chicago, $50,000, to manufacture and deal in machinery and 
tools; incorporators: James J. Dale, C. M. Robertson and 
F. C. Herman. 

The Mechanical Tool & Supply Co., 130 Oneida street, 
Milwaukee, $30,000, to deal in tools and supplies, succeeding 
a partnership formerly operated as the Mechanical Tool 
& Specialty Co. 

J. H. Krause Supply Co., 633 South Main street, Rockford, 
Ill., $50,000, to manufacture, rebuild and deal in machinery 
and supplies; incorporators: Lillian Krause, F. W. Smith 
and J. H. Krause. 

Norfolk Machine Works, Norfolk, Va., $50,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in machinery and appliances of all kinds; 
incorporators: Linwood S. Knight, J. G. Broughton and 
Theodore S. Garnett. 

The York Foundry & Engine Works, York, Neb., to manu- 
facture grain elevator and mill equipment and act as dis- 
tributor; incorporators: John H. Gellert, George H. Gellert 
and Donald N. Gellert. 


Special Machinery Co., 40 Remer street, Bridgeport, Conn., 
$50,000, to manufacture automatic labor saving machinery 
and metal and wire products; incorporators: James W. 
Grant and S. E. Walsh. 


The Philip Gies Pump Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., $150,000, 
to manufacture pumps, compressors, castings, and to a gen- 
eral foundry business; incorporators: Edgar W. White, Wil- 
liam E. Johnston and Percival T. Allbut. 


Field Notes 


Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., has appointed G. J. 
Hawkey of the Cleveland Duplex Machinery Co., its Cleve- 
land representative. 

The Wilson Welder & Metals Co., 132 King street, New 
York, has leased space at the Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, 
N. J., for a new plant. 

The Western Machine Tool Co., Holland, Mich., has 
appointed the Dale Machinery Co., Chicago, its representa- 
tives in that territory. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, machine tool 
builder, has moved its Pittsburgh office from 425 Seventh 
avenue to 503 Liberty avenue. 

The Wilmarth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
appointed the E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago, as its 
exclusive representative in Chicago territory. 

Thomas C. Olson Co. has been incorporated with office at 
609 East Washington avenue, Madison, Wis., to manufacture 
and deal in machinery and mechanical supplies. 

Construction Machinery Co., Los Angeles, dealer in 
machinery and supplies, has opened a branch office and dis- 
play room at 656 Sixth street, San Diego, Calif. 

The Union Asbestos & Rubber Company, Chicago, has taken 
office space in the new Straus building, Jackson and Michi- 
gan boulevards, Chicago, which is being rapidly completed. 
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ULL QUPPLUES 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


Queen Chemical Engines 


Queen Chem- } 
ical Engines, “A. 


Send us 

and al 

For large in 
stallation, ‘ your Inquiries 
these engines 

ire most effi 

cient There 

cal Engines 

use at ‘the 

present time 

protecting | Harker Mfg. Co. 
Fire Prevention and Safety 
Send for com- ngineers 


plete —deserip- 
tive booklet. 


Cincinnati, O. 


EYE PROTECTORS 


For Every Purpose 


DANO Harvesting 
Welding 

~ Grinding 
Chipping, 
Spraying 
Send for our Catalog 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY 
2300 Warren Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ee TRADE MARK 
sE-CM-UP 
Sockets and Sleeves 

One solid piece—Standard except the flat 
AN ORDINARY DRILL SOCKET will 
drive a twist drill only as long as the drill 
has a tang. When the tang twists off or the 
shank breaks, the drill is useless in the ordi- 
nary socket. 
BUT—grind a flat (time 3 minutes) on the 
broken drill, slip it into a ‘Use-Em-Up” 
Socket, and it’s as good as a new drill. 
Furnished in Sleeve orSocket Type. Specials 
made to order. 


Write for Jobber’s proposition. 


Lovejoy Tool Works 
328 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


The No. 401 Champion 
Steel Rivet Forge 


ean be seen working on 99 out of 
every 100 structural steel buildings 
being built in the United States to- 
day. The same may be said of all 
railroads, bridge builders, boiler 
makers, etc. The No. 401 Forge 
has not only been adopted by this 
class of trade in the United States, 
but also throughout the entire 
world. 


Carried in stock by all the lead- 
Ing mill supply jobbers, 


Write for catalog and price sheet. 


Champion Blower & Forge Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


PHILLIPS 


Spring Hammer 
DRILLS 


The most economical and satisfactory 
tools for drilling holes in concrete and 
stone, floors, walls and ceilings. 


Any Size Hole up to 2 inches Diameter. 


Phillips Drill Company 
1537 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRADE MARK 
" Jorgensen” 
REG U S PAT OFF 
Adjustable and OUT-SELLS THE FIELD 
Jorgensen Clamps stand the 
gaff and are universally used 


by Home Owners, Carpen- 
ters, Mills, Schools, etc. 
Double Action — Adjustable 
to any position — will not 
break. Spindles and nuts are 
made of cold drawn steel. 
Glue will not adhere to spin- 
dle. Ask your jobber for 
prices or write us. 

213 North Jefferson St. 


Adjustable Clamp Company Chicago, TH. 


Immediate Shipments 


ASBESTOS Air Cell and 


Wool Felt Pipe Coverings 


Lowest Price — Highest Qualities 
Boiler Coverings — Asbestos Cements 


Chicago Asbestos Manufacturing Co. 


Office Factory 
18 East Harrison St. 1909-17 West 22nd Place 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phones: Wabash 53sv, Wabash 7747 


STOP! 


The machine operator is his own traffic 
officer. When his brain gets a danger 
signal, he operates his trusty FRIC- 
TION CLUTCH almost without 
thought. It’s a daily life saver, ma- 
chine protector and time saver. 


SCHULTZ FRICTION CLUTCHES 
have a reputation for reliability, due 
to their simplicity. That is why the 
great Cribben & Sexton stove works 
in Chicago uses them throughout. 
What is good for the user is also a 
good line for the dealer. Write for 
information. 


Catalog on Request 


A. L. SCHULTZ & SON 
1675 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, is now installed in 
its new Salt Lake City branch, which was recently completed. 
The new branch contains approximately 50,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

The Carlton Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has appointed 
the Laughlin-Barney Machinery Co., Union Trust building, 
Pittsburgh, as sales agent in the Pittsburgh territory for its 
ball bearing radial drills. 

February domestic sales of oak leather belting, as reported 
by the Leather Belting Exchange, amounted to 417,849 
pounds with a total value of $710,761. This represents 60 
per cent of the total production. 

The National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, manufacturer 
of twist drills, milling cutters, reamers and special tools, has 
moved its Chicago oftices from 565 West Washington boule- 
vard to 26 South Jefferson street. 

Garvin Machine Co., New York, has appointed the Stocker- 
Rumely-Wachs Co., Chicago, exclusive representative in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Grand Rapids territories for its knee 
type and vertical milling machines. 

Resolutions of respect in memory of the late Gibson A. 
Chaffee, formerly manager of the Crane Company, Minne- 
apolis, were adopted at a recent meeting of the Central 
Western Credit Association. 

William L. Hoffman, Philadelphia, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative, who several months ago entered business with 
headquarters in the Land Title building, has moved to new 
quarters at 1504 West Venango street. 

The John H. McGowan Co., Cincinnati, pump manufac- 
turer, has acquired the Twinvolute Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J., and will move the plant to Cincinnati and 
continue the manufacture of the Twinvolute line. 

The Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., in its 
annual statement for last year showed total assets and liabili- 
ties of $5,562,045. Accounts payable totaled $213,602, which 
amount was $249,720 less than at the close of 1922. 

The Rhode Island Fittings Co., Hills Grove, R. I., has 
appointed Johnson, Criddle & Co., Norfolk, Va., sales repre- 
sentatives for southern territory, including Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

The Cleveland Stone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of 
grinding stones, has consolidated the offices of the Sterling 
Grinding Wheel Co., Tiffin, Ohio, with its own offices in Cleve- 
land. The Cleveland company owns the Sterling company. 

The Walworth Manufacturing Company, Boston, has 
declared a 35 cent quarterly dividend on common stock 
of record March 5, and a regular quarterly dividend of 75 
cents on preferred stock payable on stock of record March 21. 

The General Machinery Co., Spokane, Wash., recently com- 
pleted a two-story addition to the plant which it operates in 
conjunction with its machinery and supply business. The 
— of the improvements amounted to approximately $22,- 
000. 

Willard S. Sims, treasurer of L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass., is one of the directors of the Kobert Machinery Co., 
Worcester, Mass., which is planning to build a plant on San- 
born street, Gardner, Mass., to manufacture electric riveting 
machines. 

Hoke Supply Company, Inc., 1316 Winston street, Shreve- 
port, La., jobber of plumbing and heating supplies, has sold 
its entire business to Crane Co., Chicago, and the latter com- 
pany took possession on February 19, and will continue it as 
a Crane branch. 

Louis W. Arny, secretary of the Leather Belting Exchange, 
Philadelphia, was the speaker before the meeting of the 
Syracuse section of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at Syracuse, N. Y., on March 27, his topic being 
“Leather Belting.” 

J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co., Macon, Ga., manufacturer of 
engines, boilers and other products, and dealer in mill sup- 
plies, recently established branch sales offices in the Krause 
building, Tampa, Fla. William P. Fleming has been placed 
in charge of the territory. 

Eastman-Graf Company, 117 First avenue, Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed agent in the Pittsburgh territory for the 
Metallo Gasket Co., New York. The company is also repre- 
senting the Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, Mich., 
manufacturer of steam traps. 

The American Management Association will hold a two-day 
convention of the sales executives’ division at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, April 10 and 11. Discussions will be held 
on topics of interest to sales managers. A banquet will be 
held on the evening of April 10. 


QUPPLIES 


Among the speakers at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Sanitary Club in Boston on March 4 were A. B. Collins, New 
York manager of the Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and George D. McIlvaine, secretary of the Na- 
tional Pipe & Supplies Association. 

Harold S. Webster has been appointed by the Yarnall- 
Waring Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of steam specialties, 
as its district manager for eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
Virginia. He succeeds George W. Hill, Jr. 

The Troy Belting & Supply Co., Troy, N. Y., manufacturer 
of leather belting and dealer in mill supplies, held its annual 
meeting recently and re-elected all of its old officers as fol- 
lows: President, E. R. Thomas; vice-president, W. D. Les- 
sels; secretary and treasurer, S. E. Allen. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, in its annual 
report, showed sales for 1923 of $69,043,094 and net earnings 
of $8,081,592, as compared to 1922 sales of $55,200,647 and 
net earnings of $7,010,447. The surplus showed in the 1923 
report is $7,732,734, against $5,416,344 for 1922. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., manufac- 
turer of leather belting, at its recent annual meeting received 
favorable reports on business conditions. Sales during the 
year 1923 amounted to $8,980,338, and the company elimin- 
ated its deficit and showed a surplus of $454,056. 

Mohr-Jones Hardware Co., Racine, Wis., dealer in mill sup- 
plies and hardware, held its annual meeting recently and 
re-elected all of its old officers. The company will continue 
its present policy. Several new lines have recently been 
added to stock and efforts are being made to develop them. 

At the last regular monthly meeting of the Leather Belt- 
ing Club of Chicago the members held a discussion of credits, 
and it was brought out that several belting companies had 
recently been losers in furnishing belting to a company which, 
when the bills became due, appeared to have left the city, 
leaving no address. 

The Mott Haven Mill Supply Corporation has been organ- 
ized in New York City, but no details of the company’s plans 
have been received. Silas Alacchi, an attorney with offices 
at 355 East 149th street, New York, drew up the corporation 
papers, and states that his clients will probably announce 
their plans immediately. 

W. T. McFie Supply Co., Los Angeles, jobber of heavy 
hardware, steel, tools, blacksmiths’ and tractor supplies, 
recently purchased a 7!2-acre site at Alameda street and 
Slauson avenue, and is reported to be planning to build two 
new warehouses to contain 90,000 square feet of floor space. 
The company was established in 1895. 

The D. & L. Nipple Mfg. Co., 843 West Lake street, Chi- 
cago, was recently established, by W. C. Donlevy and Walter 
lLuckman, both of whom were for many years with W. D. 
Allen Mfg. Co., Chicago. The company is making a full 
line of pipe nipples for the supply trade, and is doing con- 
siderable business in furnishing cut pipe to manufacturers. 

Gustafson & Scott Mfg. Co., 4815 Wabansia avenue, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of new and rebuilt woodworking ma- 
chinery and tools, is building an addition to its factory which 
will give the company 16,000 more square feet of floor 
space than at present. It is estimated that the cost of the 
addition will be $50,000. George S. Scott is president of the 
company. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Electric Hoist Manu- 
facturers’ Association, H. J. Fuller of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. was elected chairman and A. J. Barnes, New York man- 
ager of the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., was elected 
vice-chairman. The association reports that during Febru- 
ary 316 hoists were sold. These hoists were valued at 
$188,619. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston branch of the National 
Metal Trades Association, J. R. Kinney, The Kinney Mfg. 
Co., Jamaica Plains, was elected vice-president to succeed 
Walcott Remington, Thomas Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 
who was elected president. Theodore W. Little, Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Boston, was elected one of the members of the 
board of directors. 

The Machinery Club of New York recently took a post 
card poll of its members on the Mellon tax plan. Out of 885 
votes cast, 880 favored the Mellon plan, 2 voted against it 
and 3 votes were qualified. The club has communicated with 
William R. Green, chairman of the ways and means committee 
of the House of Representatives, Washington, giving him the 
results of the poll. 

The first national chemical equipment exposition will be 
held in the state armory, Providence, R. I., June 22 to 27. 
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QUPPLUES 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


The approved method of fastening fixtures of any kind to tile or marble 
walls. Simply drill a hole and insert toggle in closed position. When 
inside toggle opens, giving perfect anchorage. 

A sure seller in hardware and mill supply houses. Prices and dis- 
counts sent on request. 


Chicago Expansion Bolt Co. 
Madison Terminal Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


Expansion Bolts, Expansion Nuts, Conduit Hangers, Flat Pipe 
Clamps, Expansion Bridle Rings and Toggle Bolts. 


Insist on Genuine 
Quality. It Bears the 
GOETZE Label 


We give you the privilege of trying 


Goetze Gaskets 
or Discs 


for ninety days on your worst valves 
and pipes. If they do not satisfy, they 
will cost you nothing. 


Goetze Gasket and Packing Co. 


7 Allen Avenue, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Built for the Hard Grind 


HETTRICK 


Black Stitched Canvas Belting 


is unexcelled for conveying work. 
Its toughness resists the action of 
hard, cutting materials, and its 
flexibility adapts it to the curves 
of the rollers. Its ability to sat- 
isfy users of conveying belting 
recommends it to mill supply 
dealers. Write for discounts. 


The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


TYTE- 
He UNYTE 


Ft = Jobbers of Plumb- 

ing, Heating and 
Mill Supplies every- 
where sell it exclu- 
2 sively. 


J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO. 


Sole makers of “TYTE-UNYTE” 
WADSWORTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 


J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO. 
WADSWORTH, OHIO, 


RACINE 
Machine Tools 


“*Standard the World Over’’ 
“Racine” High Speed Metal 
Cutting Machines 
“Racine” Wood or Metal Band 
Saw, Duplex type 
“Racine” Abrasive Metal 
‘utter 
Use “Racine” H. S. Wood and 
Metal Band Saw Blades and 
“Racine” H. S. Tungsten Power 

and Hand Hack Saw Blades. 


Racine Tool 
& Machine Co. 


1405 Jones Ave. 


Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 


The Double Needle is 
a Better Torch 


The Improved Double Needle Burner has 
wonderful generating power. Burns low 
test fuels, producing over 300 degrees more 
. heat. It can always be operated at its 
maximum as the gas orifice is easily 
cleared by means of the upper cleaner 
needle. Lower Needle regulates the flame. 
No. 208 Torch is quart, No. 210 pint and 
No. 206 two quart size. The Double 
Needle will outlast two ordinary torches. 
Jobbers supply at factory prices. Send for 
a catalogue. 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 


10583 Knodell Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


No, 208 Torch 
Ask for latest price 


Something to Crow About 


BURMALINE Belting for 


General Transmission Use is 
an ideal Jobbing Proposition. 


Burrell Belting Co. 
413 So. Hermitage Ave., 
Chicago 


SANDING— GRINDING — DRILLING 


Any Time— 
Any Place 


These and a_ hundred 
others are the opera- 
tions for which 
HASKINS’ Equipments 
are used every day. 
Manufacturers will ap- 
preciate a copy of our 
new catalog giving im- 
portant data on the pro- 
duction savings possible 
with HASKINS’ Tools. 
JOBBERS will find many 
items of special Interest to 
them and their customers. 
Copies will be mailed on re- 
quest. 

516 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


= _ 
R. G. HASKINS COMPANY 
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The Chemical Equipment Association is managing it. The 
exposition will be given in conjunction with a four days’ 
meeting of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
and will be restricted to displays of equipment, supplies, 
accessories and essential raw materials used by the chemical 
industries. 

The Wood Shovel & Tool Company, Piqua, Ohio, announces 
a change in its office at 50 Church street, New York. H. L. 
Gilliam, formerly district sales manager for the company at 
Norfolk, Va., has been appointed New York manager and 
will have charge of sales to both the hardware and railroad 
trade in that district. In the past the hardware trade was 
served by J. C. McCarty & Co., while the railroad trade was 
in charge of H. H. French. 


The Scott-Graham Company, St. Marys, Pa., dealer in 
mine and mill supplies, has recently acquired a new ware- 
house on a railroad siding, which permits the company to 
carry a more complete stock than heretofore. Douglas S. 
Graham has notified MILL SUPPLIES that during the past 
month the company has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000 for the purpose of further expansion and 
to enable the company to carry larger stocks. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
held its annual stockholders’ meeting on Monday, March 3, 
and re-elected all of the old directors of the company as 
follows: R. H. Chappel, D. L. Daly, John Gammell, W. N. 
Haines, S. H. Martin, W. P. McJunkin and Max Rosenkeimer. 
Immediately afterwards the directors met and all of the old 
officers were re-elected as follows: President, W. N. Haines, 
vice-presidents, D. L. Daly and John Gammell; secretary and 
treasurer, R. H. Chappel. 


The Oberlin Machinery Company, Oberlin, Ohio, announces 
that it has recently taken over the arbor manufacturing busi- 
ness of the Parker Arbor Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. This system 
of arbors was patented by G. C. Parker and the Oberlin 
company will continue to manufacture under the Parker 
patents. The feature of the arbors is that_many makes of 
chucks are interchangeable on them. The Oberlin company, 
through its secretary and treasurer, R. A. Williamson, an- 
nounces that it will distribute through the mill supply 
dealers. 


Anson S. Burwell has been elected president of the Seattle 
Hardware Company, Seattle, Wash., to succeed the late C. H. 
Black. Mr. Burwell was formerly vice-president of the 
organization. He has been succeeded in his former position 
by Charles H. Black, Jr. Charles S. Wills has been re-elected 
treasurer and Roy P. Ballard, secretary. Frederick A. Bur- 
well is now a member of the board of directors. The Seattle 
Hardware Co. was established in 1885 and is capitalized at 
$1,250,000. Its territory includes Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, British Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, China, 
Japan and Korea. It employes 40 salesmen, and its stock 
includes hardware, mill, steam, mine and machinists’ supplies. 


The Southern Metal Trades Association at its annual 
meeting in New Orleans recently elected the following officers, 
several of whom are well known in the mill supply field: 
President, E. F. Billington of the Soule Steam-feed Works, 
Meridian, Miss.; first vice-president, W. C. Trout, manager 
of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex.; treas- 
urer, H. H. Hallowell, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, W. E. Dunn, 
Jr.; sectional vice-presidents, W. E. Thomas, Danville, Va.; 
George B. Crocker, Gastonia, N. C.; T. H. Siddal, Sumpter, 
S. C.; John M. Schofield, Macon, Ga.; R. O. Collins, Talladega, 
Ala.; J. A. Mosal, Jackson, Miss.; Charles R. Law, Mans- 
field, La.; George C. Holmgreen, San Antonio, Tex.; F. I. 
Brown, Little Rock, Ark.; and T. M. LaMalta, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


The Chicago branch of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation held its 26th annual meeting at Mid-City Club, 
Chicago, on Thursday evening, March 6, with a record attend- 
ance. The reports of the officers showed the organization to 
be steadily growing in membership and in financial strength. 
G. R. Tutthill, employment manager, L. A. Dolton, president 
of the superintendents’ and foremen’s club, and C. J. Irwin, 
chairman of the employment executives’ club, reported on the 
accomplishments of their respective departments. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Charles H. Straw- 
bridge, Goodman Manufacturing Company; vice-president, 
Henry Beneke, Beneke & Kropf Manufacturing Company; 
treasurer, Charles E. Finkl, A. Finkl & Sons Company; 
secretary, Paul Blatchford; executive committee, the officers 
and L. A. Dolton, Fulton Machine Company; C. A. Frary, 
Wahl Company; William Ganschow, Wm. Ganschow Com- 


pany; T. S. Hammond, Whiting Corporation; F. A. Prahl, 
Continental Can Company; and Harold C. Smith, Illinois 
Tool Works. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., 
will be published in this Department at a rate of 25 cents a line, each 
insertion. Count nine words to a line. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—Salesman experienced in the sale of nuts and 
bolts to large consumers and jobbers. We prefer a young 
or middle-aged man who is well acquainted in St. Louis and 
its suburbs, to cover that particular territory only, on a 
commission basis. Address No. 776, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—For middle west territory. Experienced, ag- 
gressive salesman to represent large manufacturer of canvas 
stitched and Balata belting. State full particulars first 
letter. Reference required. Address No. 778, care MILL 
SuppPuigs, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Firmly established corporation, selling to belt 
users, will engage several wide-awake hustling “go-getters,” 
experienced in sale of belting or transmission equipment and 
working with mill supply houses as distributors. Write giving 
full experience, age, earnings, etc. All communications 
strictly confidential. Address No. 779, care MILL SUPPLIES, 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


Old esablished leather belting manufacturing concern has 
a set yearly overhead for $100,000 more sales. Will make a 
very attractive proposition to large jobbers or large con- 
sumers to take any of the above amount. Would make same 
up under your specifications and brands. Address No. 777, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SHUMAN 


Gummed Shipping Labels 


In Rolls—Also not gummed—Save Time 
Run through your typewriter in a continuous strip for rapid addressing 
NO WASTE 


Do not stick together, curl or get 
soiled. Cannot be used as scratch pads. 


All kinds of Labels and all Good 


Ask for new catalog. A reference book 
on labels and tags 


The Frank G. Shuman Co. 


216 No. Clinton sSt., Chicago, Il. 


Made in a num- 
\ ber of sizes and 
A tool for cut- ee y models for han- 
ting bolts, rods, ling various 
and wires. Orig- sizes of work 
inally perfected and for special 
for the black- hy ‘ urposes. Sold 
smith and car- y heavy hard- 
riage - building \ 7 ware and tool 
trade, now used ! supply houses 
all o ver the everywhere. The 
world in shops, ‘ name Porter is 
factories and on on every tool 
construction. guaranteed by 


H.K. Porter. 


EVERETT 
MASS. 
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EXPERIENCE 


in the manufacture of 
Fire Protection Equip- 
ment is absolutely es- 
sential. The name 
Diener’ in connection 
with safety equipment 
is in itself a guarantee 
of correct design, care- 
ful workmanship and 
underwriters’ approval. 


“PERFECTION” APPROVED WASTE CAN 


like all Diener Products is a standard article 
with a definite demand in all industrial plants. 
It is easily sold by jobbers who go aggressively 
after business. 


JOBBERS: INVESTIGATE THE DIENER LINE 


If you do not carry a line of Fire Protection and 
Safety Equipment or if the line you carry has failed 
in any essential detail, investigate the Diener Line. 
Write for catalog, price list and other desired in- 
forrnation. 


George W. Diener Mfg. Co. 


400-420 MONTICELLO AVE. CHICAGO 


A SELLING ARGUMENT 


HE reason why the 

Williams Valve is a 

Leader with most 
dealers, is not on account 
of the demand created by 
our advertising, but simply 
because it is a valve that 
can be sold chiefly on the 
Strength of Quality. 
After you have seen and con- 
sidered its many good points and 
features, you will readily under- 
stand why the Williams Valve 
appeals to the engineers so 
strongly. 


FIRST—It is made of the Best metal that 
money can buy. 

SECOND—It is heavier than most other 
Valves. 

THIRD—Strictly guaranteed for 200 Ibs. 
pressure, 

FOURTH—It has a non-stripping stem. 

FIFTH—This stem can be repacked under 
pressure, 

SIXTH—It has a bronze disc and seat; it 
stands higher pressure longer than others. 

SEVENTH—It requires no extra discs or 
seats. If worn, it is easily reground at 
no extra expense, 


Just think of the Value and Economy of such a 
valve. Think of the “Talking Points.” That is 
the whole selling argument of the Williams Valve. 


The D. T. Williams Valve Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mechanical 
Rawhide 


is vastly superior to the ordinary 
rawhide lace leather. 

In making it no lime or acids are used to distend 
and weaken the natural hide fibres. The genuine 
mechanical Chicago Rawhide has much greater ten- 
sile strength than any other, and you or your cus- 
tomer can safely carry it in stock for months or 
years without danger of its rotting or growing hard, 
as the ordinary rawhide or Indian-tan leather does. 


Chicago Rawhide “Selected” Cut Lacing 
Mechanical—Every lace perfect 


—It will pay you to handle 
this lace leather and none other— 


Write us for Prices and Samples 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


1301 Elston Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


<— 


BULLDOZER 


POWER PUMPS 


—~ FOR GENERAL SERVICE 


This type of pump has proved an unusually good seller because 
of its broad general use, economy of operation, simplicity, dura- 
bility and power. Complicated parts have been entirely elim- 
inated so that installation can be made without the help of an 
expert. 

SELF-OILING—This is of particular interest to buy- 
ers. Working parts of the MYERS are completely cov- 
ered and constantly bathed in oil. Never any repair 
bills due to lack of lubrication—the MYERS takes care 
of itself and therefore gives longer and more satisfac- 

tory service at a minimum cost. 


Write today for the Myers catalog. 


SELF-OILING | 


AFE 
SILENT 
SURE 


THE F.E.MYERSé BRO.C2 /ron riety veans or 


MYERS PUMPS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
ASHLAND, OHIO. HAY TOOLS «~°DOOR HANGE! 
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- 
20 years 


without adrink! 


Twenty years of service is a 
long time. Long enough to 
test any bearing. Long 
enough to prove that the 
Arguto principle is right. 
Long enough to merit the 
enthusiastic praise of the 
thousands who know the 
economy and durability of 
Arguto Oilless Bearings. 
Long enough to warrant 
their use in your products. 


Ask for more information 


We quote from the letter of a 
prominent manufacturer of 
abrasive machines who, like 
hundreds of others, has satisfied 
himself that Arguto Oilless 
Bearings perform better even 
when neglected, than metal 
bearings do with frequent and 
troublesome attention. | 


Further detailed information 
regarding these remarkable 


bearings will be sent upon re- 
quest. 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Wayne Junction, Pa. 
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Are Youa 


Macit Set Screw Dealer ? 


If not, add to your line an article of merit 
with which you can build a profitable 


business. 


There is always a market for an article of 
merit, and MAC-IT SCREWS are in 
great demand, because they belong to 
that class of merchandise that stands for 
quality and service. 


MAC-IT SCREWS are built for de- 


pendable service. They are made from a 
special alloy steel, heat treated by a spe- 
cial process which produces screws of 
exceptional strength and toughness. [hey 
can be pulled-up tight without breaking 
—can be frequently adjusted—hold with- 
out slipping. They are invaluable for 
places subject to severe strain. 


MAC-IT SCREWS will meet your cus- 


tomers’ most exacting requirements. 


Mac-it 


Products 


Set Screws 


Square Head 
Hollow 
Headless 
Tool Post 


Cap Screws 


Hex Head 
Square Head 
Filister Head 
Round Head 
Flat Head 
Button Head 


SAE Cap Screws 


Also Mac-it Silver Band 
Punches 


The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 


General Distributors 
1392-1394 West Third St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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